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It is published under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, the second oldest and one of the most influential societies of 
its kind in America, with more than a century of useful service to 
the nation. 


It is edited by Edward I. Farrington, editor of Horticulture and sec- 
retary of the Society and author of authentic books on gardening. 
For many years Mr. Farrington has been helping amateur gardeners 
solve their problems. He is ideally qualified to select authors and 
material to make a complete book for all garden enthusiasts. 


The contributors include nationally known authorities as well as 
amateur enthusiasts from all parts of the country. In making his selec- 
tions Mr. Farrington has placed emphasis on the “‘how’’ as well as the 
‘“‘what’’ in gardening; on simplicity and conciseness; but above all, on 
comprehensiveness. Most of the material has been tested in Horticul- 
ture before being included in the book. 
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TWO OUTSTANDING BOOKS BY GARDENERS FOR GARDENERS 
THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS 


IS THE IDEAL BOOK FOR ALL GARDENERS BECAUSE: 


4 The book is all-inclusive. Although in no sense of the word an ency- 
clopedia, THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS includes all usable informa- 
tion found in standard reference works, and much information 
essential to gardening that would be out of place in an encyclopedia. 


Illustrations are on almost every page. All of them have a definite 
purpose, and have been selected out of thousands available for their 
beauty and because they genuinely supplement the text. 


It is a book by gardeners for gardeners. Authentic in its last detail, 
it is also completely alive—a book that can be 

read with pleasure and used throughout the s 75 
entire year with profit. And it is the most pest 
complete and practical garden book ever pub- paid 
lished. in U. Ss. 


All the Lovely Gardens in America are yours to visit and enjoy ! 





Never before has a serious effort been made to 


landscaped parks, wild flower displays, 





tell garden-minded traveilers where to find 
places of horticultural interest throughout the 
United States and Canada. Such is the pur- 
pose of THE GARDENER’S TRAVEL BOOK. 


Listed, too, are city, state and federal parks 
and monuments as well as arboretums and 
botanical gardens. 


Here for the first time are described—section 
by section, and state by state — the places 
that really appeal to garden lovers. Gardens, 





Use It to Plan Your Summer or Winter Vacation 


Going to Florida? To California? To Canada? 
New England? The deep South? Look up in advance 
places you can visit, either on your way or after your 
arrival. See pictures of some of the actual gardens 
that are constantly inviting you. 

Use your GARDENER’S TRAVEL BOOK no matter 
where you are. Right in your own neighborhood 
there may be some garden, tree or wild flower dis- 
play you would go miles to see! 











flower exhibitions, — all of them are in- 
cluded in this unusual book. 


Consequently, if you are one of the thou- 
sands of garden lovers who have taken to 
the road in recent years, you can add infi- 
nitely to your garden 
and travel enjoyment by ® 50 
keeping THE GARDEN- 

ER'S TRAVEL BOOK post 
with you at all times. in®es. 


A PASS-BOOK TO AMERICA’S GARDENS by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


THE GARDENER’S TRAVEL BOOK 


“NOW IS THE IDEAL TIME OF YEAR TO USE BOTH OF THESE BOOKS TO YOUR GREATEST ADVANTAGE! 


SO ORDER IMMEDIATELY!” HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Treatment of Chlorinated Water 


LTHOUGH at least two notes on the effect of chlorinated 
water on plants have appeared in Horticulture since the 
article by Mrs. Buxton in the issue of November 1, none has 
offered any precise figures which may either reassure or warn 
its users. 

Three or four years ago the Boyce Thompson Institute 
made an extensive investigation of the problem, using a large 
variety of plant material and several different compositions of 
soil, publishing a complete report in Volume 6 of the “‘Con- 
tributions.”” Thy found that the ordinary concentration of 
chlorine in a well-managed water supply ranged from 0.2 to 
1.5 parts per million, the variations being intentional and 
determined by the requirements of the seasons. More was used 
during the Summer than during the colder months. 

While great variation in resistance of species was discovered, 
coleus being one of the most susceptible, plants grown in soil 
in pots were apparently unaffected by 50 p.p.m. for the dura- 
tion of the experiment. If, however, the soil mixture was a 
50-50 combination of sand and loam, plants were retarded by 
this concentration. Plants grown in sand alone were often 
greatly injured by 5 p.p.m. The roots of cuttings in sand 
were retarded by 5 p.p.m. Cut flowers were not affected up to 
10 p.p.m. 

It will be noticed that all these injurious concentrations 
are far above the amount ordinarily found in water intended 
for human consumption. This does not mean, of course, that 
an accidental increase of the chlorine content for a short 
period is impossible, or that serious effects to the blooming of 
particularly susceptible species might not occur from relatively 
small amounts if other factors were also unfavorable. 

The effect upon goldfish is much more marked. Goldfish 
were soon killed when kept in constantly running water with 
a content of 1 p.p.m. If the water was changed daily, 1.5 
p.p.m. was fatal. Aquatic plants in the aquarium appeared to 
mitigate the effects to some degree. 

Chlorine is dissipated quite rapidly from water left stand- 
ing in an open container. If it is suspected that plants are being 
injured by chlorine in the water, it is a simple matter to 
draw the necessary amount into an open container every day, 
allowing it to stand thus for 24 hours, when it will be prac- 
tically free of any trace of chlorine. 

—Roger B. Thompson. 
Harrisville, N. H. 


Morning-Glory as a House Plant 


BOUT the middle of October, I took up good seedlings 
of the Heavenly Blue morning-glory from the garden 
and potted them in a three-inch pot. I placed the pot in a 
hanging basket in a southeast window of my dining-room. 
At the time of potting the seedlings had their first four leaves. 
Leaves started to grow at once, however, and each plant has 
produced a delicate and graceful vine with leaves about one- 
third the size of an out-of-door vine, healthy in appearance 
and no insects as yet. Buds appeared about the middle of 
December and on New Year’s Day there were four, almost 
normal-sized, beautiful blue blossoms which remained open 
all day and into the evening. The vines are about two feet in 
length and have many buds now. 

This is probably no new plan, for our grandmothers 
brought in many seedlings in the Fall to tend and to brighten 
their kitchens during the long Winters. No doubt the morn- 
ing-glory was among them. However, this has proven a great 
surprise and joy to my family and me during this holiday 
season—a surprise because I expected nothing but a scraggly 
growth of vine at most—a joy because blooming plants in 
the home are rare in Winter and blue blossoms a treat. 

—Lillian H. Smart. 
Lynn, Mass. 
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Make Your Garden 
Two Jumps Ahead! 


To do this you need flowers that are 
both new and exclusive and much better 
than you have ever used before. 


That's why we recommend the follow- 
ing Harris flowers—flowers that have grown the best in our 
own gardens and all proven themselves especially desirable 
for Northern gardens. 

“SURE-TO-BLOOM” STOCKS. For the last 3 years they have bloomed 100% 
in our gardens from seed sown outdoors. You can be sure of lots of flowers. 
Comes in the following 7 colors, all true: White, Red, Pink. Yellow, Azure, 
Blue, Rose. Each color—Pkt., 15c; % oz., 85c. 

CRIMSON RAMBLER MORNING GLORY. Don't be fooled. Crimson Rambler is 
the only red Morning Glory that will climb and bloom profusely together with 
Heavenly Blue. Grows very easily from seed sowed outdoors. Pkt. 10c; Oz. $1. 
PURPLE PRINCE PETUNIA. The largest deep-blue Petunia. All flowers well 
waved and ruffled and with very velvety texture. Far superior to any other 
blue Petunia. Pkt., 40c; 500 seeds, 75c. 

VIKING MARIGOLDS. The earliest large-flowering Marigold. 2 ft. tall and 
masses of flowers for cutting. Especially for the North. Pkt. 20c; % oz., $2.00. 
SUPREME LUPINS. Our own growing of hardy Lupins in the finest colors 
we have ever seen. For this climate, we are sure there are no other Lupins 
equal to them. Pkt., 15c; “% oz., $1.50. 

“NASTURTIUMS THAT BLOOM.” A new race of double low-growing Nas- 
turtiums with more flowers than leaves. Try these new Top-Flowering 
Nasturtiums, Double Art Shades Mixture. Pkt. 20c; Oz., 85c. 

Our seed is fresh, new-crop seed and you can depend on its being true to 
name. All of the varieties we offer are the best on our own farm. Our mix- 
tures are especially made by us from fresh seed of named varieties. 

1939 All-America Flower Trials. We offer those which flowered the best in 
our gardens. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CoO.., INC., R. F. D. 6, Coldwater, N. Y. 


Send for our Send for our 
1939 Catalog 1939 Catalog 
—It’s Free —It’s Free 











“Best by Test’ (Sikes For Those 
Seeds Este 4 Who 

& B29 BP Demand 

Bulbs Vx, ¥. 


TRIVETT’S TESTED SEEDS 
offer 


In addition to all the regular Flower Seed Novelties 
for 1939, the following unique subjects: 


Yellow Ageratum, Rich Violet Alyssum, Pink Peren- 
nial Anchusa, Sweet Scented White-Aquilegia, 
Golden Orange Cleome, Black Cosmos, Blue Dian- 
thus, Yellow Dianthus, Gold of Araby, Double 
Pilosum Poppy, Shasta Daisy Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain, Coral Flower, Fragrant Delphinium, Yellow 
Dicentra, Euphorbia Corollata, Bunch-Flowered 
Globe-Amaranth, Freesia Rich Red, Gerbera Double 
Hybrids, Sweet-Scented Gladiolus, 30 Herbs from 
seed, Red Forget-me-not, Semi-double Phlox, Double 
Oriental Poppy, Double Primula-Obconica, White 
Salvia Farinacea, White Sunflower, Sweet Scented 
Zinnia. 


Write today for Flower Seed Catalogue 


134-144 Washington St. New York City 
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ie ig Preserving Fence Posts Against Decay B 
L 1] 4 HE treatment of native wood to make it more durable 
for use as posts and poles is the subject of a new circular D 
(No. 125) of the Agricultural Experiment Station at New 
Haven, Conn. The author is Mr. Henry W. Hicock, assistant H 
for a GORGEOUS forester at the station, who credits the Forest Products Labora- ti 
tory, Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, with ye 
G ARDEN originating the processes described. The principle is to intro- | 
s es 8 duce preservative salt in solution into the sap-wood in the W 
same manner in which water is taken into the living tree, p 
4 : replacing the water which is normally found in green wood. , 
write f or this De Luxe Evaporation of the water in the solution during seasoning a 
1 9 3 9 P l antin g G ul d e€ leaves the salt deposited in the wood. 

Wood must not be allowed to season before treatment. | 
pertnn: hu Spring Planting Guide is now ready for mailing— This is very important. The sooner the work is done after =. 
yoo sonia eilies cutting the better will be the results. If some delay is necessary 
fone ee ies on result Rew omega cna between cutting and treatment, the posts should be immersed 23 
dien’s world-famous Seeds, Hardy Plants, Novelties and Roses. (not floated) in a pond, or the cut ends should be sealed with 5 


Ow sclertons en a ee Of eaters cunp new | taf, asphalt or other material. If the latter plan is used, a fresh 
want the os!—an talog 


PRIZE-WINNING varieties and tempting Special Offers, like the one cut should be made just before treating. Peeling prior to treat- 
below. ment is unnecessary. 

Write for your copy of this fascinating FREE Planting Guide TODAY. The treatment consists of drawing a section of old tire 
This book is expensive and our edition is limited. tube, about two or three feet long, over the butt end of the 
post and fastening with rubber bands, core or wire in such a 
manner as to form a tight seal between the tube and the post. 
This end with the tube is then elevated 18 or more inches 
above the other end. 

The salt solution is poured into the open end of the tube. 
Zinc chloride is recommended because of its low cost, avail- 
ability and effectiveness. One pound of salt is used per cubic 
foot of post. The ordinary fence post is about three-quarters 
cubic foot in volume. Thirteen to 15 pounds of a 7.5 solution 
per cubic foot of wood has proved satisfactory for a number 
of species of trees. The circular includes useful tables and 
formulz. 

Posts may be set immediately after treatment, but Mr. 
Hicock recommends seasoning them for a few weeks. If possi- 
ble, the posts should be cut to the proper length before being 
treated. 

If they have to be cut again after treating, the cut end should 
be painted over with creosote or a strong solution of zinc 
chloride. A preservative method for bean poles, stakes and 
other small round material is also described. 





Morning Glory “Scarlett O’Hara” ... .pkt. 25c—large pkt. 50c 
Scabiosa “Blue Moon” ............-- pkt. 25c—large pkt. 50c 
Phlox Drummondi “Salmon Glory” . . . pkt. 25c—large pkt. 50c 
Petunia Hybrida “Hollywood Star” . . . pkt. 25c—large pkt. 50c 
SPECIAL OFFER 
One pkt. each, 75c—One large pkt. each, $1.75 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 


ay Also Growers and Importers of Top-Quality Bulbs from Holland 
i, Box 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND. N. Y. 


N tW HARDY PLANTS 


In sur new 160 page Hand Book of plants, 
seeds and bulbs, are 27 new Hardy Plants. 
All of them are Wayside tested and proven to 
have unquestioned merit. Every one worthy 
of being in your garden. Just as an inkling 
here are seven of them which we particularly 
recommend. 

New Hardy Mum 

Clara Curtis 

Hardy eight weeks flowering chrysanthe- 

mum. Covered with a carpet of 2 to 4 


hundred daisy like, pink blooms, starting 
in September. Charming. A perfect ~y 4 




































A Worth While “Double” Trillium 


mee DAY 
hyllis Elliott . ° 
Dainty frilled blooms 3 inches we years of garden experience have given me a cau- 


across, having a triple row of 
petals. Grows 2 feet tall. Make 
sure of having it. 

3 for $1.75. Per Doz. $5. 


tionary feeling about freaks. Therefore, when Mr. 
James L. Smith of Erin, N. Y., wrote me about a double 
Trillium grandiflorum I did not get the least excited. But the 
“Breeze Hill’’ method is to go after anything which is new 


75¢ each. 3 for $2 New Anthemis F , ge 
New Hardy Fuchsia Moonlight and which might be good. Reciting this fact brought about a 
Blooms all summer. Ruby red flowers by Here’s something choice. Blooms all sum- 
the hundreds. When brought inside in the mer. Pale yellow flowers, 2% inches 


shipment by Mr. Smith of two plants of this double T. gran- 
diflorum in full bloom, which seemed an outrage to begin 
with. The plants came through in perfect order and were 
given a situation that trilliums. seem to like in the ‘‘Breeze 
Hill” gardens. 


—. ent fen cutting. Ideal for 
r orders. Height 2% feet. 
oer ce 3 for $1.50. Per Doz. $4.50 


Blue Bird New Giant Blazing Star 


A rare one coming direct from far off September Glory ; 

China’s highlands. Has beautiful true | Six to seven feet spires of lovely regal 

blue discs all summer. Extra hardy. purple flowers. Very showy. Entirely hardy 
Each $1.50 and fool proof. 

75¢ each. 3 for $2. 


fall, keeps on blooming. 
3 for $1.50. 





New Hydrangea 


New Clematis 








Mrs. Robert Brydon 

A late summer blooming hardy climber. 

A cross of Clematis Davidiana and a hardy 

rugged growing native specie. Grows 8 to 

10 feet. Large masses of pale blue flowers. 

Excellent for covering fences and trellises. 
Each $1.50 


NEW HAND 


No longer a catalog. It’s now a 160 
page Hand Book containing cultural 
directions for each item. 32 pages of 
full color reproduction. The book is 


See page 53 for our Ad. 





New Perpetual Flowering 
Tritoma, Goldmine 
The old fashion red hot poker greatly 
improved. Delightful Havana color shaded 
pale yellow. Blooms all summer right up 
to frost. 

65¢ Each. 3 for $1.95 


BOOK FREE 

free. When sending enclose 5 three 
cent stamps to cover parcel post de- 
livery. Or send postal request and it 
will be sent express, 15 cents collect. 


on New Hovarth Roses 





Wayside Gardens 


Mentor, Ohio 


28 Mentor Avenue 


























They seemed to forget that they had been moved and are 
located as if they had always been there. 

No painful multiplication of many petals has disguised the 
beauty of one of America’s most beautiful native flowers, but 
instead, the freakishness in this case has gone toward rare and 
effective beauty. Here is a nobly fine flower which suggests, 
if it suggests anything, an informal and also unfragrant 
gardenia. 

As, of course, it ought to be realized, I have no plants to 
sell, and all the information there is at my command is in this 
little story about Mr. Smith's find. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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BUDDLEIA,. Dubonnet 
Doz. $15.00 


DAHLIA. Hunting Pink 
Doz. $25.00 


Have you ordered these two novel- 
ties for this Summer's bloom in 
your garden? 


We can recommend them with- 
out reservation for the cutting 
garden as well as for border and 
landscape planting. 


Catalog on Request 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, Inc. 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
22-24 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


4912 fiower ss 


The most complete CATA- 
LOGUE published, it includes 
many rare and uncommon 
seeds. Choice Delphiniums, 
Lupines, Liliums, Primulas, 
Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants, also Shrubs in great 
variety. 176 Pages crammed 
with information, 24 Pages 
Coloured Illustrations. 


Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 8 IPSWICH, ENGLAND 


Write 
for your 


Free 














Now 


oe 







HENDERSON’S 
1939 Seed Catalog 








most Eg 


AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 


e In “Gardening Illustrated, 1939,” all the new 
flowers and vegetables, and old favorites, are de- 
scribed and illustrated, Its 124 pages, 52 in color. 
list 2164 annuals, perennials, roses, dahlias, gladiol' 
water lilies, ete. Also finely flavored table-quality 





vegetables. Full cultural instructions, special bar 

gains. Sent free, postpaid. Write today. 
SPECIAL FOR 1939: Marigold Mrs. Lippincott, 

loveliest of the carnation type. 2%-inch flowers 

with frilled petals, flaring broadly, of 

rich gold. Send 10c for large packet. 

VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, DEPT. 342 
10 West Randolph Street, Chicago 

47 Barclay Street, New York 
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DRY OFF freesias gradually and store them in the pots until August, 
when the bulbs may be repotted in fresh soil. 

MUCH expense may be saved if small greenhouse plants are bought 
at this season and grown through the Summer to maturity. 


VINCA rosea, an excellent plant for bedding purposes or for edg- 
ings, blooming most of the Summer, needs to be started very early. 

THE TULIPS that have been in storage to root may be forced 
quickly now. Some of the Easter lilies can also be brought into a 
sunny window. 

TREES girdled by rabbits should be wrapped to prevent the injured 
parts from drying excessively before bridge grafting can be per- 
formed in the Spring. 

TRAMP the snow down around the trunks of fruit trees and orna- 
mental flowering trees and shrubs so that mice may not make runs 
to the trunks or feed on the bark. 

COMBINATIONS of flowers for the Spring bulb garden deserve 
some forethought now. English daisies, forget-me-nots and pansies 
will combine well with the coloring of most tulips. 

A SATISFACTORY soil to use in starting seeds is one made from 
equal parts of clean sand, ordinary loam, and a humus material 
such as granulated peat moss. Be sure it is free from weed seeds. 

TO PREVENT damage from the red spider, which is especially 
prevalent at this season, syringe the plants carefully, taking pains 
to hit the under side of the leaves, and maintain as humid an 
atmosphere as possible. 

IF RHUBARB roots were dug for forcing in the Fall, they should 
be pushed along during January and February. Place them in a 
dark corner in the cellar and water them well. Strong, succulent 
shoots will be very palatable now. 

IN THE event of mild weather, make the rounds of the garden, 
pressing back into place plants thrown out by the frost. Newly 
planted irises, peonies, rock plants, pansies and perennials may 
have their crowns and roots exposed. 

STORE cyclamens in a cool room when they have finished flower- 
ing. In Summer plant outdoors, being careful that they do not dry 
out or get too much moisture. They will bloom a second season 
with this treatment, the flowers being smaller but borne in 
profusion. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Backhouse Nurseries (York) Ltd. (York, Eng.) Vegetable and flower seeds, 1939. 

Barr &% Sons. (Covent Garden, London WC2, England) Seeds, bulbs, etc. 1939. 

Bolton, Robert, & Son. (Birdbrook, Halstead, Essex, Eng.) Sweet pea and other 
flower seeds, 1937. 

— Stuart. (Maidenhead, Eng.) Rare alpine seed freshly harvested during 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. (Princess Anne, Md.) Fruits and ornamentals, 1939. 

Burns, P., & Co. (Manakau, Wellington, New Zealand) Gladioli. 

Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. (Philadelphia, Pa.) Seed catalog, 1939. 

Campbell Seed Store. (Pasadena, Calif.) Seeds, 1939. 

Dickson &% Robinson Ltd. (Manchester, Eng.) Seed list, 1939. 

Don Seed and Bulb Corp. (Patterson, N. J.) General catalog, Spring 1939. 

Dreer, Henry A. (Phila., Pa.) Garden book, 1939. 

“‘Florealp.”” (Champex, Switzerland) Seeds, 1938/9. 

Hallawell Seed Co. (San Francisco, Calif.) General catalog, 1939. 

Harris, Wm. (Rockwood, Ontario) Gladioli, 1939. 

Henderson, Peter, & Co. (35 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City) General catalog, 1939. 

Hillier & Sons. (Winchester, Eng.) General garden catalog. Bulbs, bulbous plants, 
etc. 1938/9 Rose trees. Plant catalog 1937/8 with 1938 Fall supplement. 

ar Andrew R., Inc. (224 W. 34th St., N. Y. City) General catalog, Spring 

Kilgore Seed Co. (Plant City, Fla.) Flower planting guide for Florida. 

Lissadell. (Sligo, Irish Free State) Price list of seeds of alpine and herbaceous plants 
and shrubs, 1938/9. 

















Control Scale Insects, Aphis and 
Red Mite 


KELSEY’S 


NEW HARDY Use MECHLING’S 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS SUPERIOR SCALE OIL 
ORDER NOW for SPRING PLANTING Dormant Spray 
The JOE Ey Un- For Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
usually hardy and strong growing. and Shrubs 


Finest in garden and as cut flower. 
——_— single o- clear pink. 
umps $.75 eac 


$6.00 per 10 
Plants -50each 4.00 per 10 


double mixing. 


Another Kelsey Korean Hybrid of supe- Spec 
rior value. Semi-double rose-pink. 
Clumps $.60 each $5.00 per 10 
ts -40 each 3.00 per 10 
Ask for Catalog 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 
B. Boxford, Mass. Tel. Topsfield 71 


trol Calendars, or write 


BROS: CHEMICALS 











Mechling’s Superior Scale Oil stays in emul- 
sion indefinitely and is not affected by cold 
weather. Easy to s per. Deve, ae —_ 
: Des ive folder 
Pink Beauty on request telling what and when to spray. 

whether fruit or ornamental trees. 
Ask your dealer for one of Mechling’s Con- 


‘MECHLING: 





CAMDEN: NEW JERSEY: 
ee 


4\ 





By Appointment t 
the late King George 


SUTTON & SONS 


READING, ENGLAND 


ro 


Herbaceous 
and 
English 


English Gardens are justly famous for 
borders like this one, grown from 
Sutton’s Seeds. Try a border this 
season with Pyrethrum, Canterbury 
Bells, Geum, Delphiniums, Lupins, 
Pentstemon, Verbascum, all from 
Sutton’s Seeds. For months of continual 
joy, with plenty of cutting flowers 
thrown in, you can’t beat an English 
herbaceous border. 


Catalogue from Mr. G. H. Penson, 
Dept. DF P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, 
Long Island, N.Y. 35 cents postage paid. 


Come down to Reading (40 minutes 


from London) on your next trip to 
England, and see the Sutton Trial 
Grounds in their glory. 


+ 
Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by : 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., 
Mentor, Ohio, 
and 
R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 

34th St. and Broadway, New York City. 
Or orders may be sent direct to: 
SUTTON & SONS Ltd., Dept. D. 5 
Reading, England. 








The rock garden ts one of the most delightful features 
of the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney 
in Milton, for which they have been awarded a gold 
medal by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Much more formal is this 
garden on the Whitney 
estate with its pool and 
running water. 


—Photos by Davis 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





 %! IS safe to say, probably, that the Hunnewell estate in 
Wellesley, Mass., with its splendid pinetum and its unusual 
topiary garden, is the most widely known estate in the vicinity 
of Boston. It has been in exist- 
ence for many years, during 
which time its collection of rare 
trees and shrubs has been kept 
in perfect cultivation. 

The late Horatio Hollis Hun- 
newell, who first developed the estate, was an active member 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, through which he 
established a fund bearing his name, the interest of which is 
to be used for medals to be awarded to such estates as may be 
selected because of the exceptional skill with which they have 
been landscaped and planted. Later, the society had a special 
Hunnewell medal struck, and the trustees of the society re- 
cently announced that the medal for 1938 had been awarded 
to Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney for their estate in 
Milton. 

Two views of this estate are shown on the opposite page 
and indicate to some degree its delightful character, although 
no illustration can do justice to its exceptional charm. Many 


Two Beautiful Gardens 
Given Special Awards 


rare plants are to be found in the rock garden and the wild 
garden, and in the Spring the whole estate is ablaze with 
bulbous blooms. Mrs. Whitney is devoted to herbs as well as 
wild flowers and pays particular 
attention to them. 

The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society also makes special 
awards for estates and gardens. 
The awards for 1938 have al- 
ready been published in Horticulture, and the accompanying 
illustration shows the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. 
Lyons at Bala-Cynwyd, which was given the Pennsylvania 
society's certificate. The nature of this garden is indicated by 
the photograph, but in this instance, too, no picture can do 
justice to its beauty. Perhaps there is no other part of the 
country where so many delightful gardens can be found as in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 


Flower Show Course in Philadelphia 
The Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania and The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society will present a course for 





The garden of Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Lyons, 








whose place at Bala-Cynwyd, Penna., is known as “‘The Terraces.” 
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flower show exhibitors in the Insurance Company of North 
America Building, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, February 15 and 16. 

Annette Hoyt Flanders will open the lectures with a talk 
on ‘‘Garden Design’’ at 10:30 a.m., February 15. Constance 
Spry will speak that afternoon on ‘Luncheon and Dinner 
Table Arrangements.”’ 

On Thursday morning, February 16, Mrs. Alexander J. 
Barron will give a lecture on ‘‘“Growing Flowers for Artistic 
Arrangements.’ She will be followed by Mr. B. Y. Morrison, 
whose subject will be “Selecting Specimen Blooms for Flower 
Shows.” 

On Thursday afternoon, Clare Crowenwett will talk on 
“Flower Arrangement, Stressing Design.’’ Miss Crowenwett’s 
lecture will be preceded by a short skit entitled ‘“‘Early Ameri- 
can Still Life,’’ which will be presented by Mrs. G. Ruhland 
Rebmann and Mrs. Walter Rebmann, amateur gardeners who 
are members of the ‘‘Garden Workers.” 

The subscription price for the entire course is $5.00 and 
the morning or afternoon sessions are $2.00 each. Additional 
information may be obtained from The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Garden Book Week Announced 


It is announced that 14 publishers of garden books in this 
country have decided to conduct what they will call “‘A 
Garden Book Week’’ from March 5 to March 11. Booksellers, 
libraries and garden clubs will co-operate. Generous prizes 
have been offered for bookstore window displays and five 
prizes of handsome books will be given to garden clubs for 
their participation in arranging flower arrangements in local 
bookstores. The judges of the bookstore contest will be 
Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, Miss Elizabeth Hall and Mr. Michael 
Gross. The board of judges of the garden club contest will be 
headed by Mrs. Dorothy Biddle, well known as an editor, 
author and lecturer. ; 

It is planned to have the flower arrangement contests judged 
by photographs. Line rather than mass interest will be stressed, 
and it is desired to have the arrangements sufficiently large to 
make an attractive showing in a bookshop. The color is im- 
portant for those who will see the arrangement when ex- 
hibited but cannot be taken into consideration by the judges 
because of photographic limitations. The judges will look for 
simplicity, balance, line interest, a strong center of interest 
and an interesting silhouette. The following scale of points 
will be used: Proportion and balance, 35 per cent; distinction 
and originality, 50 per cent; relation to container as observed 
in photograph, 15 per cent; total, 100 per cent. 








Cornell University's Arboretum 

Development of Cornell University’s dream of 40 years, an 
arboretum for teaching and research at Ithaca, N. Y., will go 
on this Winter and next Spring with the aid of a CCC camp 
stationed there. A Spring planting list of 6,172 plants has 
been planned, and more than 3,000 of these have already been 
donated. Much material will be collected from abundant 
native stands through the Finger Lakes parks and other state 
lands. In general, the plan resembles a giant horseshoe; it 
begins at the campus near Beebe Lake, borders on Fall Creek 
and Cascadilla Creek and ends near the Cornell crescent. The 
area is about seven miles long and contains about 900 acres. 


The Coming Natchez Pilgrimage 

Natchez, Miss., fascinating center of the Deep South, is 
once more preparing to bid welcome to visitors who will 
gather from the four corners of the world to enjoy its beau- 
ties when the Pilgrimage Garden Club entertains at its eighth 
annual pilgrimage to original pilgrimage houses, March 4 
through March 19. The garden lover and the house lover 
glory in the fragrance of old-fashioned gardens filled with 
aged native trees, trailing gray moss beards, a symphony com- 
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bined with azaleas, Camellia japonica and cape jasmine, nat- 
ural complements of the gracious homes. 

Lovely ladies in hoop skirts, descendants of original home 
owners, will greet visitors at the thresholds and make them 
welcome on tours leading through sunken roads begun by the 
soft tread of the Indians. Darkies will sing their spirituals, 
too. This year the subject of the Confederate ball tableaux 
will be the scenes from the life of General William T. Martin. 





National Flower Show 

The National Flower Show, the first in the series of Spring 
flower shows for 1939, will be held in Houston, Texas, from 
February 12 to 19. This is the 20th show sponsored by the 
Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists 
but the first ever to be held in the Southwest. Last year the show 
was held in Toronto, Canada. 

The Sam Houston Coliseum, a brand new building, will 
house the exhibition. Nearly every specialized national horti- 
cultural society, as well as the Federation of Houston Garden 
Clubs and all the civic organizations in this progressive city, 
are taking an active part in the show. A committee of the 
Society of American Florists known as the National Flower 
Show Committee, of which W. Ray Murphy of Cincinnati is 
the chairman, is in direct charge of all the details. 

The schedule is made up of 107 classes and includes gardens 
of all types; plant groups, both foliage and flowering; orchids 
and cut flowers. An intercollegiate judging contest held under 
the auspices of Pi Alpha Xi, the national honorary floricultural 
fraternity, in which all the leading institutions specializing in 
floriculture will participate, will be one of the features of the 
show. Additional information regarding the show may be 
obtained from Mr. Robert H. Roland, secretary of the S. A. F. 
@ O. H., Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 





Medal to Mr. and Mrs. Van Beuren 


At the last Spring flower exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, held in Mechanics Building, Boston, 
Mass., a remarkable exhibit was made by Mr. and Mrs. M. M. 
Van Beuren of Newport, R. I. This exhibit, which was staged 
by Joseph Winsock, superintendent of the Van Beuren estate, 
included the largest collection of forced lilies ever seen at an 
early Spring exhibition in this or any other country. No less 
than 24 different kinds were included, some of them lilies 
which no one had ever thought of bringing into bloom so 
early in the season. The exhibit attracted much attention at 
the time and was awarded a gold medal. 

At a recent meeting of the Trustees of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the suggestion was made that the value 
of this exhibit ought to be recognized still further and that 
nothing more fitting could be done than give it an award 
from the William N. Craig Lily Fund. This fund, which was 
established by Mr. Craig several years ago, is for the purpose 
of promoting interest in lilies and their culture. It was unani- 
mously voted, therefore, to make the additional award of a 
large gold medal for the Van Beuren exhibit with the announce- 
ment that it is made from the William N. Craig Fund. 





Meetings for Better Turf Planned 


What is new in growing turf for lawns, athletic fields, golf 
courses, and cemeteries will be featured at the Philadelphia 
eighth annual lawn school the afternoon and evening of 
Tuesday, March 7, at Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
The program, as in other years, is under the direction of the 
Agricultural Extension Service of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and the Philadelphia Branch of the National Association 
of Gardeners. 

Numerous colored pictures taken throughout Pennsylvania 
in 1938 and showing phases of turf maintenance will be 
shown by Fred V. Grau and J. O. Pepper of the Extension 
Service. 












An expert tells what is needed in 
the way of feeding and general care 


LL-ROOTED trees are the ones which most success- 
fully resist storm damage. Feeding trees to promote 
vitality and a vigorous top has long been advocated 

and there is no reason to doubt the advisability of such proce- 
dure. The well-fed trees made an excellent showing in the 
hurricane of last Fall compared with the general run of shade 
trees. The storm, among other things, proved the need of a 
good root system if the trees were to escape serious damage. 

Storms cannot be prevented. It is possible to grow trees in 
such a way as to greatly reduce troubles of this character with 
their attendant losses. Here, as elsewhere, an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. 

Comparatively little attention has been given in the past to 


the development of more adequate roots. It is well known that 
the roots of trees seek the richer soil. They will even fill the 
space in a bar hole occupied by a tree food and do this within 
two seasons under favorable conditions. Placing tree food at 
some depth in the soil encourages penetration of the soil by the 
roots and not only reduces the extremes of drought but gives 
the tree a firmer anchorage. 

It is possible to go farther in feeding trees. It is advisable to 
feed trees which have been drawn back into position in the 
region of the broken or injured roots to hasten the formation 
of new roots and a restored grip on the soil. 

It was surprising to note the small area of earth uplifted by 
many storm-felled trees. This was because the roots had not 
developed to any great extent at some distance from the base 
of the trunk. It is suggested that by judicious placing of tree 
food it is possible to secure a far greater root extension and a 
correspondingly greater degree of protection from storm 
damage. 

A careful study of storm effects on trees shows a number of 
weak places in the usual shade tree program. The recognition 
of these and the adoption of practicable measures to correct 
them will do much to lessen storm damage in the future. 


HADE trees, curbs and hurricanes do not appear closely 
related. Yet they are. My notice was attracted recently by 
the installation of a new curb on a moderately wide city street. 
The inner wall of the ditch dug for this curb was from six to 
nine inches from the bases of a row of magnificent Norway 
maples, most of them with a trunk diameter of 12 inches or 
more. This ditch was about 18 inches deep and in digging it 
the men severed about one-third of the principal roots and 
these were, naturally, on the side next to the street. This 
account gives a general notion of how curbs are installed and 
although the curb itself may be 12 to 15 inches from the 
trunk of the tree, the actual root cutting is considerably closer 
to the base of the tree. 

Keeping the above picture in mind, it is perhaps easy to see 
why many street trees in New England which were blown 
down last September fell away from the street and toward 
the dwellings rather than in the opposite direction. It was 
because a large proportion of the roots had been destroyed at 
the time when the curb was installed. It makes little difference 
whether this was done within one or ten years since the curb 
itself would be sufficient to effectually bar any material root 
development toward the center of the street and make the trees 
correspondingly vulnerable to winds blowing across the street. 

There is no question but that a curb gives a finish to a street 
impossible with the rounded bank, but there is a question as 


Why Trees Act As They Do 


to whether this finish is worth what it costs in root destruc- 
tion. It is possible with breaks in the curb two feet or there- 
abouts from the trunk of each tree to obtain much of the finish 
of the curb with a great reduction of root injury. Such a 
“broken curb’ would prevent vehicles or even bicycles run- 
ning up on the bank to any extent and permit keeping the 
ground between the walk and the edge of the street in a reason- 
ably satisfactory condition. 

Such a modification of curb installation would do much to 
permit satisfactory tree growth without sacrificing essentials in 
street maintenance. Is it worth while? 


NNOUNCEMENTS have been made to the effect that 
property losses caused by storm damage to trees may be 
deducted from income tax returns. This has been construed to 
include the cost of all repairs. It is stated that in the past the 
Federal Board of Tax Appeals has not allowed deductions of 
more than 10 per cent of the value of the entire property in cases 
of tree loss. The burden of proof of loss is on the taxpayer. 

A satisfactory basic figure is one dollar for each sectional 
square inch of the trunk at breast height, subject to certain 
items. It is recognized that the American and European elms, 
the sugar maple, and scarlet oaks have greater value as shade 
trees than the Norway maple, soft maple, and European 
linden. No reduction in value on species rating would be made 
for the first, while in the second it may be from 20 to 40 per 
cent. A lower varietal rating of 30 to 50 per cent is made for 
the Carolina poplar, cottonwood, and black locust. It ig 
obvious that a tree on a front lawn is more valuable than one 
in a backyard, and the tree should be scored on this as well as 
its physical condition. Few trees are entirely perfect. 

—E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


This tree on the grounds of Mr. Henry Wise Wood at Annisquem, Mass., 
is a seedling of the famous Washington Elm in Cambridge, Mass., under 
which Washington took command of the Continental Army in 1775. 
Its boughs are tethered together by fine steel cables and reinforced in such 
a way that they cannot be split down. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1938-39 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1939 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,”’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1939. 


An American Elm Substitute 


ig WE could disregard the threat of the Dutch elm disease, 
it would be a sacrilege to consider a substitute for the noble 
American elm. But the lack of assurance that this disease can 
ultimately be stopped makes it necessary that we do so at once. 

As we examine candidates for the elm’s position of leader- 
ship, we find but one serious candidate which can compare 
with it in noble stature, rapidity of growth, long life, and 
freedom from disease—the white ash. Native to most of the 
eastern half of the United States, it possesses every desirable 
characteristic of the elm except the graceful form of the latter. 
At maturity, with the lower branches trimmed off, it can even 
rival the elm in form. 

Landscapers have disparaged the ash for a reason which does 
not seem logical if we give the matter a little thought. Their 
objection to this species is that it is among the last to leaf 
out in Spring, and among the first to shed its foliage in Fall. 
However, this objection is not valid. Aside from its beauty 
foliage serves but one purpose—to provide shade. As any true 
garden lover knows, the Winter forms of trees are fully as 
attractive as when they are clothed with foliage. Our only 
loss, then, is shade during the early days of Spring and Fall. 
However, my own observation has been that the critical point 
in foliation and defoliation is not reached until the average 
temperature night and day is 55 degrees. 

This means that in the cool days of Spring, when the warm 
rays of the sun are most welcome, there are no leaves to keep 
them from our walks and from the walls of houses. In Fall, 
our days are so short that a tree which does not shut off the 
fleeting light of evening and the waning rays of the sun is 
to be preferred to one which keeps its foliage intact. 

When viewed from this point the white ash becomes an 
even more desirable tree than the elm. 

Tree hybridization has resulted in crosses between the re- 
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sistant Chinese elm and its American cousin, but these hybrids 
are as yet too new to warrant extensive planting. Their 
resistance to Dutch elm disease is still questionable, and we 
cannot be sure that they will inherit the stature of the taller 
parent instead of that of the shorter. The Chinese elm, Ulmus 
parvifolia, and the dwarf Asiatic elm, U. pumila, offer no 
solace to the home owner who is accustomed to the beauty 
of their American cousin. To date, these have not reached a 
height in America greater than 45 feet, the habit is inferior 
to that of any of the types we now have, and in addition, 
U. parvifolia is of questionable hardiness. Both species are, I 
believe, supreme in their field (as high windbreaks, tall hedges, 
small street trees) but they will never take the place of the 
tree that for two centuries has graced our New England 
villages. 

The most difficult problem will be to find enough well- 
grown nursery stock of the white ash to replace the elms that 
have been destroyed. To date, but few nurserymen have 
grown it in quantity, and the quality, in all but a few in- 
stances, has been poor. Small trees up to one and one-half 
inches in diameter can be dug from among volunteer seedlings 
that inevitably spring up under old specimens, but these are 
never as satisfactory as nursery-grown stock. 


—R. M. Carleton. 
Chicago, III. 


William Bartram and His “Ixea”’ 


PECIAL exercises are planned at Rollins College in Winter 

Park, Fla., during February in honor of the 200th anni- 

versary of the birth of William Bartram, pioneer American 
plantsman, botanist and travel author. 

Bartram, the son of the noted John Bartram, early Ameri- 
can naturalist, was born at Kingsessing, near Philadelphia, 
Pa., February 9, 1739. He accompanied his father on a his- 
toric ““Journey from St. Augustine up the River St. John’s, 
as far as the Lakes,” in 1766, an account of which was pub- 
lished in London by the British government. 

From 1772 to 1778, William Bartram was employed by 
Dr. John Fothergill, a London physician and naturalist, in a 
long series of explorations in the Southeast, largely in Florida, 
which Bartram described in his famous ‘“Travels through 
North & South Carolina, Georgia, East and West Florida, 
etc.,’’ first published in Philadelphia in 1791. 

This book had the rare touch of the artist-lover of nature 
at her wildest, of primitive landscapes and strange flowers and 
plants. It was immediately a success, particularly in Europe, 
where two editions appeared in England, and one in Ireland, 
while translations into Dutch, German and French were pub- 
lished on the continent within ten years. It had an important 
literary influence, as discussed by Professor N. B. Fagin of 
Johns Hopkins University in a recent book, on such writers as 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Thomas Campbell, William 
Lisle Bowles, and Felicia Hemans in Britain, and more espe- 
cially on Chateaubriand on the continent. Many passages 
from “‘Atala’’ and ‘Les Natchez’’ have been traced as directly 
derived from Bartram’s ““Travels.”’ 

Not least of Bartram’s interests for modern American 
flower lovers is his original discovery and description of his 
“Txea celestina,”’ long known as “Bartram’s Ixia,’’ and re- 
christened by Dr. John K. Small as Salpingostylis ccelestina 
in 1931 after its re-discovery. This rare and lovely plant, a 
cormous irid, escaped the searchings of American botanists 
after Bartram for more than 150 years because of its fleeting, 
early-morning blooming habit. It is a beautiful lavender- 


‘violet flower, up to three inches in diameter, found only in 


Florida, and lately threatened with extinction because of 
cultivation of the fields. 

—Wyndham Hayward. 
Winter Park, Fla. 






Seeking Variety in Garden Shrubs 


Professor Ralph W. Curtis’ list of good but little 
known kinds is continued from the issue of January 15 


OFESSOR Ralph W. Curtis of Cornell University at 
Ithaca, N. Y., believes that garden makers in the northern 
states have limited themselves in the choice of shrubs to a 

much greater extent than is necessary. Accordingly, he has 
prepared a list of kinds, most of them not well known, which 
are worth experimenting with. The first installment of this 
contribution appeared in the issue of January 15. The article 
published herewith continues and concludes the list: 

Fothergilla major, Large Fothergilla. Closely resembles 
witch-hazel except in the flowers and is therefore very neutral 
and acceptable in Summer foliage and yellow Autumn color. 
The flowers are white, appearing in mid-May (just before the 
lilacs) in small but very decorative upright spikes. (12-257). 

Hamamelis vernalis, Vernal Witch-hazel. This is a medium 
shrub (6-8’) with all the good qualities of the common 
witch-hazel but it is smaller and the flowers are fragrant, ap- 
pearing in early Spring before the leaves. The flowers are 
yellow in the type but reddish in one variety. 

Hippophaé rhamnoides, Sea Buckthorn. The foliage is very 
narrow, almost thread-like, and covered with small, gray 
scales. The plant is tough, thorny, and very useful for sea- 
shore situations. The sexes are separate and the fruits are 
orange berries in dense, attractive clusters. 

Hydrangea quercifolia, Oakleaf Hydrangea. This is a small 
southern shrub (4-5’) that is a little too tender to flower 
regularly in middle New York. It has bold oak-like foliage, 
rusty-hairy beneath, with good reddish Autumn color. If it 
does not bloom well, prune it to the ground each Fall or 
Spring and it will produce a wonderfully dense, handsome, 
foliage mass. 

Juniperus conferta, Shore Juniper. This evergreen ground 
cover is from the coasts of Japan. It is a vigorous grower with 
feathery foliage, lively green color and attractive uneven ap- 
pearance. It is not quite hardy in middle New York. 

Juniperus horizontalis plumosa, Andorra Juniper. This 
wonderful juniper is low and flat (1%4-3’) with horizontal 
branches and soft feathery foliage which turns reddish purple 
in Winter. It is very distinct and positive in the Winter but 
is soft and green in the Summer. Peculiar. 

Lonicera sempervirens, Trumpet Honeysuckle. A climbing 
vine or dwarf shrub with firm semi-evergreen foliage with 
slender scarlet trumpet-like flowers in attractive terminal 
clusters all Summer. 

Lonicera spinosa alberti, Albert Honeysuckle. This ground 
cover makes an interesting rock garden plant, because of its 
low growth, arching stems, and slender bluish green foliage. 
The flowers are small and rosy pink. 

Lonicera thibetica, Tibetan Honeysuckle. This produces a 
broad, mound-like growth (1%-3’ or more) with small 
narrow leaves which are often in whorls of three, dark and 
glossy above and white woolly beneath. The small lilac- 
colored flowers are tubular and very fragrant. 

Mytica carolinensis, Bayberry. This is a common native 
near the coast from Cape Cod to Florida. It grows best in 
light, well-drained, acid soil. The whole plant has a delightful 
fragrance in leaves, twigs and berries but the sexes are separate 
and both male and female plants must be present to insure an 
abundance of the beautiful gray berries. The foliage is small 
and dense with a lively-yellow green color and after the leaves 
are gone the berries remain all Winter. We do not use this 
plant nearly as much as we should. 

Philadelphus coronarius nanus, Dwarf Mockorange. A very 
neat, dense, dwarf plant (1 %4-3’), round and formal in shape 
even in Winter. There are no flowers but the foliage has fine 
texture and the Autumn color is yellow. 


Pieris japonica, Japanese Andromeda. This evergreen shrub 
(4-5’ or more) delights in acid soil, but is not quite hardy in 
middle New York. The Winter flower buds are reddish in 
attractive nodding clusters. Usually the flower buds are killed 
in Winter but the foliage is so lovely with its glossy dark green 
color and fine firm texture that northern gardeners should 
grow this plant for foliage alone. 

Prunus laurocerasus schipkaensis, Shipka Cherry-Laurel. 
This is a shrubby form of the cherry laurel and usually tender 
in middle New York, although the most hardy variety for 
northern planting. It is a handsome, thick-leaved foliage 
plant but even this variety must be grown in very sheltered 
places. (4-5’). 

Prunus sargenti (serrulata sachalinensis), Sargent Cherry. 
The Sargent cherry is the largest and the hardiest of ail the 
Japanese flowering cherries. It is perfectly safe in New York 
State. It grows to 50 feet in height and is compact like 
P. avium, the common sweet cherry, but is more oval in 
shape, at least while young. It has single, white or light pink 
flowers, strong clean Summer foliage and very effective red 
Autumn color. 

Prunus subhirtella, Higan Cherry. This is another Japanese 
flowering cherry which is hardy in the North except in very 
severe Winters like 1933-34. It is dense and bushy in appear- 
ance with branches often facing to the ground, producing the 
greatest mass of light pink flowers of any of the single Japa- 
nese cherries. (12-25’). 

Quercus ilicifolia, Scrub Oak. This bushy oak (12-257) is 
another tough native plant which is especially valuable in the 
poor sandy soils of the seaboard states, growing well in the 
Arnold Arboretum at Boston, and very satisfactory for gen- 
eral mass planting elsewhere. It is essentially a foliage plant 
with a quiet, neutral habit of growth and holly-like leaves 
which are soft gray-green in color. 

Rhamnus frangula, Alder Buckthorn. A large shrub or 


Fothergilla major ts prized for its creamy white flowers, 
which appear in mid-May. 
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small tree (12-25’), useful mainly for hedge and mass plant- 
ings, because of its rich, dark green foliage. The black berries 
are also very attractive to birds. 

Rhus copallina, Shining Sumac. This is the best of the 
sumacs because the habit of growth is more dense and the 
foliage is smaller and more glossy. It has the same wonderful 
red Autumn color and also red berries in upright terminal 
clusters, provided fruiting plants are secured. The sexes are 
found on separate plants. (6-8’ or more). 

Rosa ece, Eca Rose. This is an early, yellow-flowering rose 
very similar to R. hugonis but better in form and foliage, be- 
cause it is more dense and the leaves are a better green all 
Summer. 

Salix tristis, Dwarf Pussywillow. This is a little, dry-soil 
willow with small, silky leaves and attractive orange catkins 
in the Spring, provided the male plants are secured. As in all 
willows the sexes are on separate plants. (1 14-3’). 

Sorbaria arborea, Tree Spirea. This is the best of the sor- 
barias. The habit of growth is broad, spreading and billowy 
(6-8’ or more). The foliage is strong and clean looking (not 
hairy at all) and the flowers are white in large pyramidal 
clusters in late July. 

Spirea arguta, Garland Spirea. This is a medium shrub 
(6-8’) and a hardy substitute for S. thunbergi. The flowers 
are the same but the leaves are a little wider and the tips of the 
twigs do not winterkill as they always do in S. thunbergt. 

Spirea tomentosa, Hardhack or Steeplebush. This is the 
familiar steeplebush of New England and is another tough 
native plant which we should bring into our gardens more. It 
not only has seasonal value, because it is the last spirza to 
bloom, but also the flowers are in more attractive steeple-like 
clusters and are deeper pink than those of S. billiardi which 
is the only other similar spirza available for bloom at this 
season. (1 %4-3’ or more). 

Symplocos paniculata, Asiatic Sweetleaf. This large shrub 
or small tree (12-25’) is valuable, because of its brilliant blue 
berries in large clusters. 

Syringa oblata dilitata, Broadleaf Lilac. This is the only 
lilac with Autumn color. The leaves are broad and leathery 


The Vernal witch-hazel produces its flowers before any leaves appear. 
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and turn a beautiful red in the Fall. The flowers are lilac-pink 
and so early that they are often injured by late frosts. ft makes 
a large shrub or small tree (12-25’). 

Tamarix pentandra, Tamarisk. The plant is not quite 
hardy and is often killed back in Winter, but it is a Summer- 
blooming type (the flowers developing on the new growth of 
the current season) and therefore the flower effect is not lost. 
The plant is valuable not only because it has a mass of small 
delicate pink flowers in late Summer, but also because it de- 
velops a soft feathery foliage which can be thickened up and 
much improved by thoughtful pruning each Spring. A me- 
dium-sized shrub (6-87). 

Thuja occidentalis pumila, Little Gem Arborvite. This 
dwarf evergreen (114-3’) is twice as wide as high and is 
much softer and more normal in appearance than the usual 
globe arborvitz. 

Viburnum burkwoodi. This is a new and promising intro- 
duction from England which should be given some protection 
in middle New York until its hardiness is more thoroughly 
established. The plant has been doing well in Ohio and it 
came through the severe Winters of 1934 and 1935 in a 
sheltered place at the Arnold Arboretum in Boston. It is a 
hybrid between the well-known V. carlesi and the evergreen 
V. utile which is a tender plant from China. It is fragrant 
like V. carlesi and a very vigorous grower (4-5’). 

Viburnum dilitatum, Linden Virburnum. This is a me- 
dium-sized shrub (6-8’) and was killed to the ground in 
middle New York in 1933-34 but it came back vigorously 
and fruited heavily three years later. The berries are red and 
so abundant and the bush so dense that it becomes one of the 
very best red-fruited virburnums. 

Viburnum macrocephalum sterile, Chinese Snowball. We 
have not tried this sufficiently in middle New York but it has 
been started at Ohio State University and is also being grown 
very satisfactorily in Maryland. It is a very showy plant 
(6-8’) and the flower heads are much larger than those of 
either V. opulus sterile or V. tomentosum plicatum. Peculiar. 

Viburnum opulus nanum, Dwarf Cranberrybush. This is 
another tough, dwarf plant (1 %4-3’), dense and round, and 
without flowers, like Philadelphus coronarius nanus, but with 
red Autumn color. 

Viburnum prunifolium, Blackhaw. This is a large shrub 
or small tree (12-25’) and an excellent substitute for Crategus 
or Malus. It is dense and horizontal growing and so much like 
a hawthorn or a bushy crabapple that it has been given the 
old English name, haw. The flowers are creamy white, in 
almost flat clusters like black elderberry, and, while they are 
not so showy as pink or red crabapples, yet they are very 
effective. The most glorious thing about the blackhaw is its 
Autumn color which is so much more gorgeous than any crab- 
apple ever was that Superintendent Slavin of the Rochester 
Parks says that the blackhaw, together with the tree andromeda 
(Oxydendron) and the tupelo (Nyssa) are the three most 
talked of plants in Rochester when October days are here. 
Yet, these hawthorn-like viburnums are tough and hardy and 
do not have any of the blight, borer, rust or scale so serious 
in Crategus and Malus. 

Vitex negundo incisa, Cutleaf Vitex. This plant is not quite 
hardy but it may be pruned to the ground each Fall or Spring 
to stimulate strong new growth from the base. The foliage is 
dainty, each leaf being palmately five-lobed and each lobe is 
deeply cut. The flowers are small, blue, verbena-like and ap- 
pear in August in terminal, pyramidal clusters. 

Vitis coignetie, Crimson Glory Vine. This is a hardy grape 
called the crimson glory vine because it has red Autumn color. 
It is valuable not only for the Autumn glory but also for the 
large bold foliage (reddish woolly beneath) in Summer. 

Zenobia pulverulenta, Dusty Zenobia. This small shrub 
(4-5’) delights in acid soil and has white, nodding, bell- 
shaped flowers in June but is welcome mostly for its fresh, 
clean, bluish-white foliage all Summer. 
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Reasons for Feeding Birds 


EAR EDITOR—In response to Mary A. Homans’ letter 
(Horticulture, January 1), asking if bird feeding is wise, 
I believe we may give an emphatic ‘““Yes!’’ What we need is 
more people taking an interest in and feeding our wild birds. 
I doubt if our feeding stations entice many (if any) birds to 
give up going South. However, every Fall and Winter there 
are individual birds that, because of illness, other physical 
disability, or causes not so easily determined, fail to migrate 
as far southward as most members of their species deem it 
necessary to go. Many of these stragglers are so fortunate as to 
find the feeding stations of various bird lovers, and so are able 
to survive the Winter and recover from their often temporary 
incapacities. But thousands, not so fortunate, die—from 
starvation. 

It is possible that the recent northward extension of the 
cardinal’s range in some sections may be due to the increased 
interest in Winter feeding of birds in those sections, making it 
possible for this non-migratory species to pull through the 
northern Winters with our help. 

Man’s activities have disturbed the balance of Nature in 
many ways and with many results, one of which is a reduced 
Winter food supply for our native birds. Hence when we 
maintain feeding stations for Winter birds, we are not further 
disturbing Nature’s balance, as your correspondent fears, but 
on the contrary, we are making a small contribution toward a 
partial restoration of the balance. 

Perhaps the most important reason for feeding the birds 
regularly is that it often helps develop and maintain our 
interest in birds and Nature, and may stimulate a similar 
interest in others. I believe we all agree that a more widespread 
interest in Nature is much to be desired. 


—Harold H. Axtell. 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Finds Mullein Winter Hardy 


EAR EDITOR—In the December 15 edition of Hortit- 

culture on Page 478 there are pictured two wreaths. 

We are asked to which wreath, in our judgment, should be 

awarded first prize. Both members of our family chose the 

wreath on the left for first prize and we were surprised on 

turning to Page 481 that this prize actually went to the 
wreath on the right. 

Now I have no criticism whatever with the judges’ choice, 
which after all is a matter of personal opinion, but I disagree 
with any criticism that mullein is out of season at Christmas. 
In our own backyard are two large mullein plants with no 
protection whatever, but they are as vigorous and healthy 
now as at any time of year. Of course, the soil and location 
might have something to do with it, but that is true of any 
other plant. 

—Charles I. Wright. 
Eastondale, Mass. 


Another Reply to Mary Homans 


EAR EDITOR—The balance of Nature was destroyed 
when the woods and fields were turned into building lots. 
Mother Nature may know best but she has done nothing 


about the depleted food supply. I feed my birds in atonement — 


for Nature’s laws already broken and feel I am giving Mother 
Nature much-needed assistance. From the way the chickadees 
and nuthatches go over every inch of my apple trees I judge 
it has not made them forget how to forage for themselves. If 
I went away the instinct of self preservation would lead them 


to seek other food supplies: feeding stations, bird reservations 
or the woods to the north. They are too wise to sit on my 
doorsteps and starve. I am keeping them with me as long as 
I can, not only for the good they do in the garden, but for 
the pleasure of their company. 

I doubt if any feeding station keeps birds from migrating. 
They stay for some other reason. There are always a few 
strays: last year a chewink, this year a thrush and almost 
always a robin. 

A judicious use of the slingshot has kept undesirables away 
and the problem of squirrels and rats has been met by run- 
ning the feeding basket on a slender aérial. 

—Bertha B. Sandberg. 
Manchester, Mass. 


Criticizes Use of Holly Berries 


EAR EDITOR—In the January 15 number of Horti- 

culture, Mr. Adolf Muller suggests in a letter that holly 

berries would be colorful in the juniper wreath illustrated in 
a previous number, and specifies those of New England. 

It has been generally accepted that all protection must be 
afforded the ‘‘native berries,’’ particularly those of New Eng- 
land, where they have been and are disappearing with alarm- 
ing rapidity. 

It is not always a question of affording to ‘‘pay for things 
that have been imported from other places.’’ In the Autumn, 
any one with eyes to see can find plenty of native and common 
materials which make up into very decorative Christmas 
wreaths. 

Some people care for silvered and gilded leaves, and a treat- 
ment is not at all difficult or expensive whereby a normal 
green may be retained or dried specimens of many plants can 
easily be colored green. Also, artificial red berries are cheap in 
the ten-cent stores and can be wired to any green material. 

Let us try to conserve the “three disappearing Americans,”’ 
the laurel, ground-pine and holly, and not suggest they be 
used in wreaths. There are innumerable people and many 
societies working to achieve this end. 


—Alice Earle Hyde. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Believes in Wild Bird Feeding 


EAR EDITOR—I answer ““Yes”’ to the article—‘‘Is Bird 
Feeding Wise?’’ Horticulture, January 1. Our bird 
group has been working to educate and encourage more people 
to feed our Winter residents, not just for the pleasure of 
watching their antics but with the idea of conservation. I do 
not believe that we entice many of the migrants to stay. 

I agree that Mother Nature knows best. Man, by his own 
foolishness, is continually upsetting the balance of Nature— 
the cleaning and burning of brush lots, cutting down of all 
hedgerows, not a weed stalk left to grow, and the drainage 
of swamp lands. Sometimes it seems as if the birds have no 
place of their own. So much of their natural habitat and food 
has been destroyed, it is no wonder they come in to the cities 
in search of food and nesting sites. If enough feeding stations 
are maintained, the smaller birds will get their share. Four 
years ago I had two bluejays; now have twelve. The smaller 
birds have increased accordingly. I am not bothered by star- 
lings simply because I have so many jays. By all means, let 
us feed our feathered friends and help them through the cold 
Winter months. 


—Anna M. Embler. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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INFORMATION PLEASE 


The Grafting of Fruit Trees 


From the University of Missouri 


b does timely is this notice of a bulletin on grafting, for 
the season is rapidly advancing to that time when such 
work should be done. Many amateurs have old fruit trees in 
their gardens which do not bear satisfactory varieties or which 
have been girdled by mice or rabbits. This bulletin gives com- 
plete instructions, together with illustrations such as the 
accompanying ones, for grafting to 
change varieties of fruit and bridge- 
grafting to save the girdled trees. 
Preparation of the scion and stock as 
well as types of grafting and after- 
treatment are all described clearly and 
simply. 


Cultivation of Garden Roses 
From the Ohio State University 


HE fact that this bulletin, which 

was revised early last year, is the 
fourth edition, attests its popularity. 
The complete story of growing roses 
in the garden is included, from propa- 
gation through planting, pruning and 
Summer care to Winter protection 
and insect pests and diseases. A list of 
the recommended varieties which includes some of the newer 
ones as well as the old favorites is appended. 





"Winter Birds Around My Home" 
From the lowa State College 


F PARTICULAR interest to the children because of its 
plates which are accompanied by full directions for 
coloring, this bulletin is designed to be used as part of the 
state's program of conservation. It includes directions for 
making certain types of feeding stands and some hints as to 
what foods should be supplied the Winter birds. The plates 
of the two dozen birds which are pictured are accompanied 
by short pieces of descriptive text giving the chief character- 
istics and feeding habits of each species. The decorated cover 
makes it a very attractive bulletin. 


Woody Plants for Landscape Use 
From the University of California 


ULLY half of this bulletin is concerned with cultural 

practices and the fundamental principles of good landscape 
planting as practised in the sunny state on the West Coast. 
Such topics as soils, pruning, disease control, propagation, 
naturalized roadside planting and grouping plants according 
to natural association are discussed. The back portion is 
devoted to tables listing various trees, shrubs and climbing 
plants, their origins, heights and uses. It is an invaluable 
reference bulletin for the California nurseryman or landscape 
architect as well as for the amateur. 





*To aid its readers in obtaining these bulletins, Horticulture has prepared 
the following address list: 


Extension Service, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Extension Service, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 

Extension Service, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Extension Service, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Experiment Station, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 
Department of Conservation, Lansing, Mich. 

Experiment Station, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Extension Service, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Extension Service, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Emergency Conservation Committee, 734 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Bulletins which a post card will bring* 





Leaf-Feeding Insects of Shade Trees 
From the Massachusetts State College 


LTHOUGH this bulletin is somewhat technical, it is 
extremely useful to the owner of a few shade trees and 
doubly useful to the owner of a bit of woodland. About 40 
insect pests are described and illustrated. The life history of 
each is given as are the recommended methods of control. An 
index of host trees and their pests is appended. One chapter, 
the last, is devoted to injury caused by squirrels. This is very 
similar to some types caused by insects and is often mistaken 
for them. 


Mushrooms, Edible and Poisonous 
From Cornell University 


ELL illustrated is this bulletin devoted to what the 

scientist calls mushrooms, but which the layman or 
amateur might call mushroom or toadstool, depending upon 
whether it is edible or poisonous. Each species is adequately 
described and well-pictured with actual photographs by which 
identification would be possible. It is to be hoped, however, 
that no amateur will stake his life on his identification 
through this medium. 


Herbaceous Perennials for Florida 
From the University of Florida 


= bulletin was written for the amateur particularly. 
The numerous perennials suitable for growing conditions 
in our southernmost state are listed alphabetically according 
to their common names. Each is described and a few cultural 
notes are given, as is the method of prop- 
agation. The first part of the bulletin is 
devoted to a classification of those plants 
suitable for special situations such as a 
sunny garden, a seashore garden or for 
foliage effects. The illustrations are plen- 
tiful and good. 


Ornamental Hedges for Florida 
From the University of Florida 


HE title of this bulletin tells the 

whole story. It is a list of 50 or more 
plants suitable for hedges in the warm 
climate of the South. A brief description 
of each is given in which the good points 
as well as the bad points are given. Planting and pruning 
directions are also included. 





Bo 





The Wildflowers of Michigan 


From the Michigan Department of Conservation 


COLOR photograph of the showy lady-slipper on the 

cover makes this a very attractive little booklet. Al- 
though it was published in an effort to help school children 
identify their native wildflowers and so help in conservation, 
it is of value to the amateur naturalist. The brief descriptions 
of the 30 flowers pictured are very interesting. 


Our Nation's Forests 
From the New York Emergency Conservation Committee 

BD rer interesting little bulletin is divided into several parts 

dealing especially with our necessity for forests, causes of 

their destruction and methods of their restoration. Particular 

stress is laid on the forests for the future. It is a very good 

bulletin for study in a conservation program. 









Scions set in place. 
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AM inclined to quarrel with the statement made in the 

January 15 issue of Horticulture about the use of miscible 
oils for the Winter spraying of ornamental trees. In general, 
the advice given was good, but my experience is that beech 
trees are very susceptible to injury by miscible oil and that a 
great mistake is made when this material is used on them. The 
fact seems to have been pretty well established in several 
instances that beech trees have been badly injured and even 
killed when subjected to a miscible oil spray, which was not 
only harmless but beneficial to most other trees. There is a 
suspicion that maple trees also suffer from the use of miscible 
oil when the weather is cold but not to the extent found with 
the beech. In any event, spraying when the mercury drops to 
40 or below is bad practice. When the temperature is under 
40, the oil and water separate. 

With these facts in mind, I am inclined to stick to and to 
recommend the old-fashioned lime-sulphur spray for beech 
trees, although in recent years nicotine sulphate has been found 
rather successful, I believe, in controlling scale. 


OME humorous verses were printed in the November 15 
issue of Horticulture about the effects of garden club 
activities. I have now received some verses from H. Walter 
Pesman of Denver, Colo., which are in the nature of a reply. 
They seem very much to the point, and here they are: 


What has the Garden Club done for you? 
Has it ruined your happiness? 
Has it made you see insects and spiders and grubs all around, 
And wanting to grow symphylliopsis simply because Mrs. 
Jones has one? 
Has it made you critical of your efforts, and destroyed your 
faith in yourself? 
“Phooey on that Garden Club.” 


What has the Garden Club done for you? 

Has it added to happiness? 

Has it made you see beauty in things that formerly seemed 
common and mean? 

Has it given you power to grow things and put them in their 
places? 

Have you made the acquaintance of wonderful plants and trees 
and flowers, with which you were not on speaking 
terms? 

And can you shape beauty, in ‘‘fixing’’ flowers, enhancing 
their form and their line? 

“Hail to your Garden Club.” 


A gardener of all folks should have a happier soul, 
All insects and spiders and grubs notwithstanding; 
His life should be fuller and broader 

For knowing the inside of things, 

For seeing the beauty of things, 

For sensing that life is all glory and joy and adventure. 


T SEEMS that the owners of English estates do not always 
appreciate the interest of American visitors. I was told 
recently of a remark made by a woman whose grounds are 
popular with visitors from this side of the water. This woman 
said that her gardeners were busy for several days after every 
American visitation repairing the damage done to the turf 
walks by the visitors’ high-heeled shoes. These shoes make 
innumerable holes, each of which must be filled with loam and 
reseeded. The expense is considerable, and it is not surprising 
that this woman, and others like her, feel that they would be 





justified in asking American visitors to wear low-heeled shoes 
on such occasions. 


OME of my more fortunate friends seem to delight in teas- 
ing me by traveling off to Florida to escape the wintry 
blasts of the North and then sending me photographs like the 
accompanying one of the Queen Palm. Formerly known as 
Cocos plumosa, it is now botanically Arecastrum romanzof- 
fianum, which name, although more difficult to pronounce, 
does not change the beauty of the plant. The plant commonly 
found in Southern California and Florida is probably a vari- 
ety named A. romanzoffianum australe. The myriads of small 
flowers are borne on the long branches or arms of the spadix 
which is bent down from the weight and which closely re- 
sembles a gigantic whisk broom of two to three feet in length. 


AM much interested to learn that a movement is under way 

for the preservation of ‘‘Grumblethorpe,’’ a fine old place 
dating back to 1744, which stands in the heart of Germantown 
outside Philadelphia. ‘“Grumblethorpe’’ has always been noted 
for its gardens and its trees, among the latter being a gingko 
which can hardly be matched anywhere in the Philadelphia 
area. The present movement has been precipitated by a desire 
on the part of the owners to dispose of the property. The 
Germantown and Wissahickon Garden Clubs have taken an 
active part in the effort to save the property, but many other 
persons who have come to realize its charm and its historical 
associations are displaying equal interest. 
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The queen palm is one of the most interesting trees introduced 
into southern California and Florida. 
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A well known authority tells how to 
make it a success both indoors and out 


LTHOUGH the practice of growing cacti as a hobby is 
A not new, it has received a strong impetus during the 
last ten or fifteen years. In fact, so many amateurs have 
become interested that they eventually banded together and 
formed the Cactus and Succulent Society of America. For 
some ten years, Scott E. Haselton has been editor of the 
society's journal and it is upon this experience that he has 
drawn for much of the book which is being reviewed. 

It is a common belief that cacti are native only to regions 
of intense heat and drought, where sandy soils are found. It 
is also supposed that all cacti require these conditions to grow. 
Such is not the case, however, for cacti are found growing in 
a native state from Canada south to Patagonia and in every 
state except Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. They are 
found only in the Western Hemisphere, however, the greatest 
number of the 2000 species being found in Mexico where the 
ideal climatic conditions make a happy home for them. 

The decorative value of cacti is being recognized more and 
more, particularly with the vogue for modern design in force. 
Cactus motifs have been used in pottery, glassware, fabrics 
and wallpapers. Equalling their decorative value is their value 
as a food although, to the average person who sees only the 
spines, this seems incredible. In Mexico, the opuntias serve as 
a considerable portion of the diet among the poorer classes and 
various beverages are also made from them. A heart tonic is 
made from Selenicereus grandiflorus and thousands of ferocacti 
are used each year in making a special type of candy. Another 





*“Cacti for the Amateur’ by Scott E. Haselton. Published by Abbey 
Garden Press, Pasadena, Calif. Price $1.50 in cloth; $1.00 in paper. 


A cactus garden in California. 







































Cactus Growing As a Hobby * 


type is cultivated as a host to the insect Coccus cacti from which 
cochineal dye is manufactured. One of the fallacies which is 
rampant concerns the use of the pulp of the barrel cactus, fero- 
cactus, as a source of water in the desert regions. In the words 
of the author, thirst is preferable to this slimy mess of musci- 
laginous consistency. 

Although the forms of cacti may not appeal to everyone, 
the beauty of most of the flowers is such that nearly all are 
enchanted by it. The author points out that many of the 
flowers surpass even orchids in color and delicacy of form. The 
grotesque shapes of some species appeal to many other people 
and, for this reason, a list of cactus enthusiasts would include 
persons of every rank and from every walk in life. Many of 
these are collectors trying to acquire representatives of every 
species, but for the average amateur this is not practical be- 
cause of the heavy expense and the space which would be 
required. Most amateurs would be better pleased to purchase 
a few assorted plants from the florist or from a cactus 
enthusiast. ; 

By a careful selection of species, the author explains, it is 
possible to have blossoms every month of the year. However, 
in order to accomplish this, there are a few essential items of 
knowledge which must be learned. 

The fact that cacti need water is difficult for many people 
to realize because they think of them as being desert plants. 
When it is known, however, that many species are 90 per cent 
water it is readily seen that they cannot be potted in dry sand, 
set in a steam-heated room, not watered and be expected to 
live. Mr. Haselton emphasizes the fact that even in desert 
regions, there is water at some depth below the surface. With 
a potted plant this is not true; the moisture which is lost by 
evaporation and use must be replaced artificially. Through the 
centuries of growing in these desert regions, cacti have become 
adapted so that they can make use of and store up an abundant 
supply of moisture when it is available, but yet, when the 
hot, burning sun appears, the outer skin and thorns are so 
constructed that there is very little transpiration. The mere 
fact that they have been adapted to these conditions makes 
them almost ideal as house plants for the modern hot, dry 
apartment. The author points out, too, that cultivated plants 
growing in the house should be watered when they show 
signs of growth. This usually occurs in the Spring and early 
Summer and is manifested by the top of the plant becoming 
light green and taking on a waxy appearance and by fresh, 
white wool and new spines forming. Not too much water 
should be applied at first, but the amount can be gradually 
increased until early Summer when most species can be watered 
almost as freely as any other type of plant. 

In late Summer and early Fall, however, water should be 
gradually withheld so that the plants will be in a dormant 
state during the Winter. In those sections of the country where 
some species are hardy enough to remain in the garden all 
Winter, care must be taken to protect them from moisture. 
A properly hardened and dried cactus plant will endure a great 
amount of frost, but one which has been allowed to keep on 
growing right up to the cold weather and is full of moisture 
will freeze very easily. Those plants which have been taken 
into the house in a dormant state for the Winter will do best 
in a light, airy room with a temperature of about 40 to 50 
degrees for several months. They will need water only about 
once a month. 

Considerable attention is given to soil, in this book,-as this 
is one of the most important factors in cactus growing. Here 
again the fact that many cacti are desert plants has given 
amateurs a misconception as to their requirements, many 
thinking that sand of any kind is the only requisite. The 
author calls this extremely unfortunate, because it is doubtful 
if anything could be further from the truth. Cacti do need 
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an open, porous soil, but it should not be clear sand. In fact, 
any good garden loam is suitable to their happiness if it is 
alkaline in reaction and if it does not hold water too long. 
It is to prevent this retention of water and resulting stagna- 
tion of the soil that sand is added. “‘Above all things,’’ says 
the author, ‘“‘do not use beach sand; a good grade of bank 
sand is much more satisfactory. In addition to its porosity, the 
soil should contain a certain amount of humus or organic 
matter. This may be supplied by leaf mold or very rotten 
manure.” 

Charcoal is recommended as one of the most valuable aids 
to successful cactus culture because it helps to keep the soil 
open, sweet and free from stagnant water. Lime is also spoken 
of as beneficial in keeping the correct alkalinity of the soil. 
For most species the following mixture has proven satisfac- 
tory, according to Mr. Haselton: One-half loam, one-fourth 
humus or leaf mold, one-fourth sand, and about ten per cent 
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You have been hearing intriguing rumors of 
the New Hovarth Setigera Strain of hardy 


so 


0, New Roses 


Hovarths New Setigera Strain 


pero roses which we are bringing out. 
ow cold resisting and rugged they are. How 


free from black spot, mildew and other rose 


maladies. All of which is true. They are a re- 
markably rugged strain, both the flowering 


bush and climbers. 


Here, just for example, are three of the nine 
They are all in our New free Hand Book. 
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of charcoal and a little old mortar. waieyPaorpard For Hedges Pink Tea Rose 
. ° . “ae RNS PINK PROFUSION H. T. STERLING 
Amateurs are warned against using chemical fertilizers on oe <= —_ ~, lovely | A really good hedge rose. | This New Sterling bloom 
cacti unless they know that their reaction will be alkaline and that were such a feature of ge boris. en bugs bard to | fos'tle lavellant af te Piet 
A 6 ° every hom yard, t they find. For a hedge i he rose Teas Magnifice ning 
that they will not produce a growth which is too succulent. bloomed tn June ‘only, while | garden "“Hovarth Pink Pro: | pink with ase of bloom th 
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plant. Should this happen, it is liable to cause rotting. Bone Wayside’s Outstanding Free Hand Book 
meal 1s a safe plant tonic which can be used by stirring it into Not just a catalog. It's now a 160 page It’s free, but because of weight requires 
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the soil. it is especia y goo or e ep Pp y J p grown _in America. Also roses, bulbs ‘end nm changes. Or dre re ‘Gnd Book will 
Sutton’s seeds. 32 pages in faithful colors be sent by express, 15 cents collect. 





potash and wood ashes are called beneficial in stimulating 
plant growth and producing better coloration in spines and 
flowers. 

Among the insect pests which attack cacti, mealy bugs, 
thrips, scales and red spiders are the most common. They may 
all be controlled by careful and consistent spraying with an 
emulsified oil spray. Ants are often troublesome because of 
their propensity for spreading mealy bugs and for boring holes 
in the soil around the roots of the plants. Special attention, 
says the author, should be paid to their eradication. Slugs and 
snails are also troublesome on occasion but they may be con- 
trolled by poison baits. 

Seedling cacti often show many diversified forms and colors 
and therefore the author likes to propagate them. Late Spring 
or Summer is the best time to sow the seed, as then the danger 
of cold nights is past. A temperature of 70 degrees is consid- 
ered the best for successful germination. The soil mixture 
should contain at least one-half sand and one-fourth leaf 
mold, according to Mr. Haselton. Seeds may be placed in 
uniform rows, lightly pressed into the soil, and covered with 
a very thin layer of fine sand. If kept at the correct temperature 
and to the proper degree of moisture, the seed should germi- 
nate in two to four weeks. A glass cover over the box will 
aid materially in providing the right conditions. 

Although cacti are grown as house plants primarily in the 
North, they make very satisfactory plants for the garden 
during the Summer when they can be plunged, pot and all, 
in the rock garden or in some dry, hot place which does not 
receive too much sun. Emphasis is placed by the author on the 
particular care needed to provide ample drainage. For this 
reason, it is often desirable to build a special location by out- 
lining the section with large, close-fitting rocks and filling it 
with smaller rocks to a depth of two or three inches. Coarse 
sand should be spread over these and then the bed may be 
filled level with a very sandy loam. This will provide a bed 
which is above ground level and which, therefore, will drain 
readily. 


See page 40 for our Ad. on New Hardy Plants, 
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Lovely new 


GAY FEATHER 


uatris SEPTEMBER GLORY 


A new hardy perennial for the 
gardening enthusiast! Tall, grace- 
ful spikes thickly studded with stun- 
ning lavender-purple flowers. Gives 
a magnificent effect in late Au- 
gust and September. Splendid for 
borders and for cutting. Strong 
plants, 60c ea.; 3 for $1.55. Prepaid. 


FREE—DREER'S 1939 GARDEN BOOK. 
More than a catalog — abounds in 
helpful hints; offers many new novel- 
ties, and all the best of the old 
favorites. 


HENRY A. DREER 
275 DREER BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HENRY A. DREER, 275 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send me, carriage prepaid, ....................... plants Liatris 


September Glory. Amount enclosed $ 





A onbiiiiie mene all decile unt ee provided 50 that the NNN bichicictnsslhcapdicanekvaeencoenbnndviciidssiasiiite Setdhticscustcascaiiseits 
tender plants which have been in the house all Winter will not ()Send Dreer's 1939 gy 
: Garden Book—your SR a ae ae Te Rae SLO eee 
be sunburned. The plants should be lifted and returned to the San ee 
bulbs, roses, ete. | POSt Of CO... --cccccccsccssssee sssseoosesseoooossss State 


house in late August or early September so that they will not 
be endangered by an early frost. 
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a 
2-Cufs Tall Weeds & Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 


ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 


Removing Snow ... 


major upkeep problem. 


You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P. Tractor . . . Then, Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
change Power Attachments ac- ype has been making country homes truly “Homes 


cording to the job. With the eS ee in the Country.” 


beep Problem of GRAVELY MFG. CO. sox 805 ounsar.w.va 
YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 
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Many Rare Colors in 


Tuberous BEGONIAS 


Gorgeous blooms in ten types and nine different 
colors. Flowers measure from 5 to 8 inches across. 
All who see these exquisite Tuberous-rooted Be- 
gonias in full flower are enthusiastic over their 
beauty. They are indeed 
THE WORLD’S MOST GLORIOUS FLOWERS 
The tubers offered are sound and healthy; I do not be- 
lieve better tubers can be had anywhere. 
Camellia-Type Tuberous Begonias 
12 Tubers (your choice of color) $3.00 
12 Tubers (large select bulbs) 5.00 A Beautiful Book about 


12 Tubers (exhibition flowers) 7.50 ted Begonias 
12 Tubers (the finest blooms) 10.00 shencamatnenats o 
describes the types of Be- 


All postpaid. Send check or money order. goni pi ing in both 





Be sure to have these Begonias this year. With each color and photo-print the 
order I send full cultural directions. I also offer special flowers my tubers pro- 
potting soil for Begonias. duce. A copy will be 


Howard R. Rich., Box 7, Atlantic, Maine feaay, ™ “°Ost Waite 




















at WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
———Rare Plants 
Native American 
Gentians, Tree Peonies, Unusual ; 
Anemones, New Delphindame, Water Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Lilies, with a thousand otbers as in- Catalogue on Request 
teresting. Unique catalog. Dept. B. ISAAC LANGLEY 











Newfields Road 
REX. D. PEARCE “Sey aeryit"=| pox 16 © Exeter, New Hempehire 





Starting Seeds in Jar Caps 


N ORDINARY mason jar cap filled with sand is a con- 
venient container for starting small lots of seeds. One 
can keep seeds coming along all the time in them. Growing in 
my window now, in jar caps, are seedlings of adlumia, 
nigella, columbines, oxybaphus, aconites, cheeses, saponaria, 
stachys, antirrhinums, Baron Solemacher strawberries, wild 
strawberries and linarias. The caps fit on the window sill. 
They even lie safely on top of the lower sash of double 
windows. No saucers are needed under them. 

The small size of the caps makes them useful for experi- 
ments with seeds. I can get ten in the glass tray under the 
refrigerating apparatus in my icebox. Twenty-five will go in 
a 15-by-15-inch propagating box. A newspaper spread out 
will cover 60 of them. 

For those who prefer to use a sterile medium for starting 
seeds, the caps make very economical use of baked sand. 
Seedlings wash out readily for transplanting. One gets the 
whole root, too. 

A real advantage in using the caps is that seeds sprout in 
them quickly. Another point in their favor is that damping 
off rarely gets a start. Possibly both these advantages are 
explained by the fact that the sand is constantly tending 
toward dryness. Soil aération is good. Watering is conven- 
iently done with a bulb sprinkler. A medicine dropper is 
satisfactory for this purpose, also. 

Use of the caps would be impracticable in Summer unless 
some provision were made to keep them in a moist atmosphere, 
but in Winter the days are short and mostly cloudy. One water- 
ing is all that is necessary on a dark day. In sunny weather, 
caps in a south window need watering three or four times. 
Before the seeds are up, sand dries out much more slowly 
under a newspaper. 

For growing seedlings on, it is better to transplant them 
to more abundant soil in a week or two, but the little plants 
will grow and stay green in their scant inch of sand for a 
surprisingly long time. Columbine seedlings grow thriftily in 
it for well over a month. Mason jar caps last indefinitely and 
cost about two cents apiece. 


—Jack Ingold. 
Hilbert, Wis. 


The Nicotiana Crimson Bedder 


HE nicotiana Crimson Bedder is an attractive border plant. 

It seems strange that one so seldom finds it in gardens. Its 
dark crimson is perfect for accent and contrast. The red har- 
monizes with practically every color but orange. For many 
years I have grown it among phlox—pinks, salmons, and reds 
—and it blends them all together into one lovely pattern. 

It is attractive with white Anemone japonica and striking 
with artemisia Silver King, blue delphiniums, lavender-blue 
hardy asters as well as with pink and white. Try it with 
pale yellow, as Yellow Supreme marigolds. 

Nicotianas may be sown in the open ground, but are better 
started in a hotbed or coldframe for early bloom and set out, 
when about one and one-half inches in diameter, after danger 
of frost is over. They make a bushy growth and may be used 
for accent. For mass effect plant one foot apart. They thrive 
in light or heavy soils, in sun or shade. 

In a Summer in which diseases and insects were unusually 
rife, nicotianas came through clean and healthy. If attacked 
by white flies and slugs, apply a contact spray and arsenate 
of lead. If the plant looks coarse, strip off a few basal leaves. 
Little harm will be done. New seeds should be purchased 
each year, for they do not come true when self-sown. 


—Henriette E. Bachman. 
Port Henry, N. Y. 
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GUARANTEED 


; No garden is —_ lete 
without the beaut fragrance 
of a Water Lily Pool. Se Lilies are easiest 
of flowers to grow ; no weeding — no watering — 


no hoeing. Certain to prove a delight for the 
whole family. 


~~ New CATALOG now ready 


Profusely illustratedin natural colors. 
Helpful directions. Contains every- 
eA thing for the water garden. Tells 
all about Tricker’s large, healthy 

\ plants guaranteed to bloom. Sur- 
a y low prices. Write for 
copy today! (Canada 15c) 









Oldest and Largest Water Lily ae 
9204 BROOKSIDE AVE. 9, 9224 RAINBOW TERRACE 
SADDLE RIVER. N. J. INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 


WILD FLOWERS ‘Somme soon 


HEPATICA TRILOBA (Liverwort) — Nu- 
merous orchid and _— flowers on 6-inch 
stems in early April. 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA (Blue-Bells) — 
Clusters of beautiful bell-shaped flowers 
on bushy stems during May 

DODECATHEON MEADIA (Shooting Star) 
—Large heads of orchid cyclamen-like 
flowers on long stems in April. 

VIOLA PEDATA (Bird’s-foot Violet) — 
Large violet blooms are borne in profu- 
sion during Spring and again in Fall. 

Your selection 10 for $1.00 Postpaid 

Order early for best results Perennial catalog free 

HEREFORD’S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 




















you can secure by return mail 
directly from us, Sutton’s world 
famous English seeds. 

Send 5 three cent stamps for our 
160 page Hand Book, fully illustrated; 
32 pages in true color. Invaluable help 
to greater gardening success. 


ENR Te [OR CEN ge [ay 


28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


























Are you ready 
for a better 


JOB? 


What have you done this year to pre- 
pare for a better job? Are you still in 
the same old rut, or are you striding 
along ? 





Ever wish for a job which would 
give you some indoor and some out- 
door work, which would develop your 
originality, and lead to a fascinating 
profession with ample fees? 


Why not be a Landscape Gardener? 
Learn at home in your leisure time. 
Hundreds of men and women are 
doing it every week while you per- 
haps wish for better luck. Use the 
coupon and learn the full details of 
landscape training. Our students even 
earn while they learn. Write today. 


American LANDSCAPE School 


Please send me free booklet 
“Success Thru Landscape Training.” 
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Two Good, Uncommon Annuals 


HAT is it?”’ and ‘““Where did you get it?’’ have been 

more often spoken over Diascia barbere during the last 
two or three years than any other plant in my garden. A 
plant, to elicit so much interest, must be either a monstrosity 
or a beauty and certainly diascia is not the former. In fact it is 
one of the most satisfactory bedding annuals that I have ever 
used, blooming continuously from June until the snows, not 
sparingly, except during the first week or two until it strikes 
its stride, and doing it with ease and grace. Bailey speaks of 
it as being rose-pink and mentions that pink and orange 
shades are advertised. I have never seen the last named, but 
had rose-pink several years ago and have lately found a strain 
that is uniformly deep salmon-pink. 

As the plant grows here in rather poor, and sandy soil, 
it gets not over a foot high and blooms more profusely, I be- 
lieve, than it did under better treatment. I shall not attempt 
to describe the flower shape, as that would mean the use of 
a number of technical terms which usually sound like a lot 
of gibberish, leaving that pleasant feature to experience. 
Handled like any ordinary half-hardy annual by sowing in- 
doors in March or early April and planting out after danger 
of severe frosts is over, it should behave as has been outlined. 

Alonsoas have long been known in gardens, but seem to 
have made little impression on the present generation of 
American gardeners. Perhaps others look upon the flaming 
scarlet and similar bright red shades of the kinds usually sold 
as I have and turn to plants with flower colors that are better 
associates for the commonly grown Summer flowers. There is 
no denying the fact, however, that alonsoas are splendid bed- 
ding material, blooming profusely throughout Summer and 
Autumn until cut down by frost and when one finds a color 
as pleasing as the light salmon-pink of Alonsoa mutisi com- 
bined with the grace and charm of any alonsoa one has a plant 
of more than ordinary value. 

This plant responds splendidly to generous treatment, 
growing to eighteen inches in height, and needs more mois- 
ture than diascia. Being tender to frost, it must not be put 
outside until settled weather. That calls for an early start 
(March or April) indoors for a long season of bloom or, in 
sections with a long growing season, they could no doubt be 
planted directly in the open. Because the individual flowers 
drop while still in their full beauty, the plants are rather 
untidy unless they have a ground cover of open growth 
through which the fugitive flowers may fall and be concealed. 
A few plants of the white annual alyssum placed among the 
alonsoas serve that purpose very well, I have found. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Praise for Chrysanthemum Astrid 


HEN you are told that the chrysanthemum Astrid was 
an accidental cross with Chrysanthemum arcticum, you 
will find it easy to figure out why it has several hardy virtues. 
It seems to ignore any degree of frigidity in the central and 
northeastern states and that without mulching. Its handsome 
leathery leaves make greenhouse cultures of chrysanthemums 
look to their laurels. It is difficult to believe that the perfect 
foilage gracing this plant has been grown out-of-doors. 
Ordinarily all chrysanthemums should be divided each 
Spring. The plants were new with me in 1937 and enough 
flowers developed to want more. I had been told not to divide 
them for two years and found the advice well worth while. 
This plant had a 54-inch spread with hundreds of warm 
peach-colored single flowers. Three other plants reached 42 
inches in diameter, the mound shape in each case being quite 
symmetrical. 
The color is a decided peach, which does not fade in the 
open for three weeks or more. One of these Astrids was placed 
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TRUDO PLANT STAND 





Everlasting Practical Decorative 


At last a rust proof metal plant stand for Winter 
use indoors and Summer use outdoors. Five feet 
high, 3 trays depth 2 inches, removable and re- 
volving, round or square, trimmed with metal net 
work, approx. 27, 17 and 7 inches in diameter. 
Baked enamel finish in medium light blue, light 
or dark green, rust red, white or yellow. 
59.50 express collect. 
Write for descriptive folder and price list on the 
complete Trudo line of metal furniture. 


Trudo Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


. +» « appears in January, 1939, 
with many improvements and in 
a new dress. More interesting 
than ever—crammed with valu- 
able ideas for every gardener. 


There will be . . . 


A NEW PAGE SIZE 
MORE PAGES 
MORE PICTURES 
MORE TEXT 


The sound, practical gardening 
information written from actual 
experience, BY EXPERTS, is in- 
valuable to all lovers of gardens. 


TO GET ACQUAINTED 


SPECIAL OFFER—6 months $1.00 
saving 50c from the single 
copy price 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
GARDEN MAGAZINE 


e 2hDQewWmZD e 10 


— oe a a ee oe me 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of America H-2 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.00 for a six months’ sub- 
scription at the special price. 


Dc aacedbs acess é bees 6000s e008 
BEPORE 560 4kt ie dade HG.08s4eb se RSS 
EXTRA POSTAGE: 

Foreign 50c Canadian 25c 
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lO YOU WHO WANT 







WE OFFER 
aun 


It will guide you in 
preparing a lawn of 
lasting beauty... 
Mr. C. J. Hamilton — 

of Cleveland, says: ‘Have learned 
more from LAWN CARE than I 
have absorbed in the previous 50 
years."” A New York customer 
writes: “I didn’t realize how fasci- 
nating lawn making could be until 
I read LAWN CARE.” e You will 
find the solution to your problem 
in LAWN CARE... Send for your 
copy...it’s Free. ~ - » » 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
35 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


Se at 


SCOTTS SEED mada BEAUTIFUL LAWNS / 








DELPHINIUMS 


THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS 


VETTERLE & REINELT STRAINS 
PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


Will Bloom This Year 


Beautiful colors: white, light blue, 
mid blue, pastel shades, and mixed. 
Strong, straight, hardy, wiry spikes 
3 to 5 ft. high. Disease-resisting 
foliage. Large luxuriant flowers 2 to 
3 inches in diameter—mostly double. 
Specify colors wanted. 


Guaranteed : reach you in $4 00 


ood condition. 
Per Dos. Postpaid .....cccccsccces 


SPECIAL =:tuie $4 


Send for our New 1939 List of 160 
Varieties of Perennial Seedlings 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


“OLD HOMESTEAD BRAND” 
PLAINWELL : : MICHIGAN 









from Americas Most 







Pictures America’s newest, choic- 
est flowers in sparkling natural 
celors. Rare and Unusual varie- 








ties. New perennials. New fruits. 
Sensational new flower seeds. New 
special Rose offers and many 
others. Everything priced so low, 
you now can — to a om the at 
way you've always wan to. 
Write to-day. LOW PRICES 
perey, Dahlia t 
sus fone America’ 
anthus 
NEW. Blooms so freely, MERICAS 
you will have gorgeous 










LARGEST 
Iden flowers every day, Each a. 
une till frost. Flowers 
10” round. Lives year Cc 
after year. Order now. Postpaid 


We'll ship at planting 
time. Regularly 40c. special only 


INTER-STATE. NURSERIES 
3539 


Nurseries 
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in a bay window with deep blue velvet hangings back of it. 
It caused considerable comment. The stems are rather woody, 
about two feet in height. One pinching in early July brought 
two to five flowers per stem. The soil was poor clay enriched 
with cow manure, leaf mold and mushroom manure. We had 
as you will recall a wet Summer. This, with good drainage, 
seemed to satisfy the plant’s desires. 

I am told the originator has succeeded in producing some 
yellow, pink and red types by crossing the Astrid with Korean 
stock. It is to be hoped that they will soon be placed on the 
market. 

—Philip H. Moore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Potentilla for Crevices 


NYONE who has visited the rocky summits of some of 
the higher New England hills has doubtless noticed the 
luxuriant masses of Potentilla tridentata that fill the cracks 
and fissures of the horizontal rock masses. These soil-filled 
cracks become packed with a dense mass of rich, dark green 
foliage which, in early Fall, assumes most brilliant colorings. 
The plant spreads rapidly under ground, so that in the con- 
finement afforded by the side walls of the cracks, the spread 
longitudinally is remarkably fast. 

Much the same use may be made of this potentilla on the 
home grounds wherever there is rock work sufficiently massive 
to afford a proper opportunity. Steps constructed of flat slabs 
of rock, bounded along the sides by large boulders form a 
case in point. This usage of rock is fairly common upon 
New England properties, and while it has long been custom- 
ary to flank the sides of such a flight of steps with low growing 
evergreens such as taxus and euonymus, seldom is an attempt 
made to introduce any plants into the cracks between the 
treads and the risers. Usually these places are left vacant for 
the establishment of weeds, the periodic removal of which is 
looked upon as a necessary part of routine maintenance. Plants 
of P. tridentata distributed at intervals in these cracks will, 
in a single season, completely fill the cracks with a dense 
growth that will discourage weeds and contribute greatly to 
the appearance of age in the steps. The plant is hardy, long 
lived and inexpensive. It should be used freely wherever there 
is a chance. 

—James H. Bissland. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Another Volume of Herbertia 


HE fifth volume of ‘‘Herbertia,’’ the official publication of 

the American Amaryllis Society, has just been issued. It is 
dedicated to Ernst H. Krelage and edited as usual by Hamilton 
P. Traub of Orlando, Fla. It is a volume of 218 pages with 
paper covers and contains several excellent illustrations. Prob- 
ably the average amateur will not find much of interest in this 
publication, but the collector, the connoisseur and the scientist 
will discover a great deal. All the articles have the stamp of 
authority, and this publication will be welcomed by expert 
growers of the amaryllis and allied plants. One article of 
special interest in the North is an account of the scoring of 
daylilies being done at the display garden at Roger Williams 
Park in Providence, R. I. This work has been carried on for 
several years under the direction of George DeWitt Kelso. 





“A fire-side hour, the while you sit and scheme, 


Conceives the Summer garden of your dream.” 








FLORA GRAVES PEASE announces 

1. Flower Arrangement for Home Makers. 

2. Flower Arrangement in Old Pewter, 
China, and Glass. Entirely demonstrated, 
not pre-arranged. 

3. “Christmas Beautiful,” an _ inspiring 
demonstration lecture. 

Limited to 15 engagements. Bookings at once. 


MRS. CHARLES F. PEASE 
181 Warwick Road Melrose, Mass. 


Our 1939 catalog lists seeds of many of the 
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to 
R fame. . ited — order now 


Stock Limv intment. 3.50 
avoid JisanPD g125 - Sostpald 


0 Ps . ? en- 
12, $12.50 1 each order roll of 








RARE SEEDS 





new and rare native and imported plants, 
bulbs and shrubs listed in that catalog, in- 
cluding Anacyclus depressus; named var. 
Aubrietias; Lewisia brachycalyx and 
tweedyi. FREE upon request. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 








48RD wpITION, ‘‘Rosss or NEw 

" printed in exquisite colors, 
grow these roses, and many other 

flowers. Gold mine of information. Beginners 

ought not be without this book. Low prices. Write 

for copy. It’s FREE. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 220 New Castle, Ind. 




























The romance of > 


Shy 
roses—their history’ ae 
care, and use outdoors \ 
and in, how to plan and : 
plant rose gardens—all is graph- 


ically told in our booklet “Beau- 
tify With Roses.” Your copy FREE 


1939 STAR ROSE CATALOG 


describes 186 finest roses ranging from our 
famous tiny TOM THUMB, world’s smallest 
red rose, to mammoth ROME GLORY with 
6% inch blooms. Shows 7] in color, including 
the very newest. All STAR ROSES are sturdy 
2-yr., field-grown plants adapted to climate 
anywhere in U S 

Send today for our catalog or “Beautify 
q With Roses.” Either is FREE. 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. /1939 


Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
West Grove 292, Pa. 
~, 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


‘‘The Gladiolus’’ 1939 
Your Best Guide 


Many Articles for Novices and Experts. 
200 p., 24 p. Illus. 


TWO SCIENTIFIC REPORTS 


(Illustrated) 


GIVE THIS VOLUME 


Permanent Value 


SYMPOSIUMS—Favorite Varieties 
Members—Winners—30 Show Reports 


JOIN — $1.00 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


ALBIN K. PARKER, Secretary 


Box 2H NORWOOD, MASS. 





































Greenhouse 


Portable 


Grows 


Saves 





Now. . . banish forever the fuss and muss 


of hot beds and cold frames. Grow your 

own vegetable and flower plants from seeds or $ oo 
bulbs with a Keene portable ‘*Piant Start- _ 
er." Get started weeks earlier. . . save NOW 
money . . . get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter 

has hot water heat, thermostatically controlled. Made of 
water-proof ‘‘super-board"’ .. . light weight . . . move any- 


where. ‘“Lastra’’ window glass admits ultra-violet sun rays. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL — Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order ... pay balance on delivery. Model 1 (oil or gas) 
81"x 41" (holds 18 flats) onty $23.95. Model 2 (oil or gas) 
31"x 67" (holds 30 flats) only $29.95. Electric models $2 
extra. Keene flats (644"x 13"x 244”) 15 cents each. 


BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating sys- 
tem, and heat control, Model 1 — only $9.95; Model 2 — 
only $12.95. Electrics $2 extra. All prices f.o.b. factory. 
Order today . . . avoid delay when rush comes. 


KEENE MFG. CO., Dept. 769-B 1 RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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CHOICE NOVELTIES FOR 1939 


Our new Spring Catalogue contains lists 
of the best Novelties in Hardy Roses, 
Liliums, Hardy Herbaceous Perennials, 
Flowering Shrubs, OLEMATIS and 
other excellent hardy plant material. 
Oopies forwarded on request. 
The Lily Year Book and the Daffodil 
Year Book of the Royal Horticultural 
Society are two splendid publications 
which we carry in stock. Each post free 
for $2.00. 
“Tilies and Their Oulture in North 
”’ a practical work, well illus- 
trated. Post free for $3.00. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FEONT and FEDERAL STREETS 
WEYMOUTH MASS. 














INDOOR 


WATER 
LILIES 


The Siberian Water Lily 
is much like our finest 
native white nad lily, 

cept that it is smaller; can be grown indoors ina 
wae ot fish bowl. Flowers 1 to 2% in. across; 
lants bloom continuously; blossoms last 3 to q 
| ny Perfectly hardy. Handsome water lily for the 
outdoor 1 or a wonderful house plant. Grows 
from . Package, 2Se¢ postpaid. Catalog Free. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
276 W. A., Galesburg, Michigan 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


Are you a Glad fan? If so, you should have 
my illustrated catalogue listing many of the 
newest and finest varieties together with a 
few slightly older varieties that rate among 
the best. Ask today for your copy. A post 








card will do. 
GRANT E. MITSCH 
BROWNSVILLE OREGON 





i 7 : S Be Choosy! 


We have for 15 years, and you 
will find the results in our 
catalogue. Dept. H. 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford Conn. 


NEW FLAME IRID 


It is Rigidella flammea, rare bulb, 
cousin of Tigridia, with gorgeous 
scarlet-and-black flowers on 4-foot 
stems. Easy from seed. Pkt. 20c; 
YY, og. 75c; Y% oz. $1.35; 1 oz. $5.00. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
Offers you the rare and finer types 
of Alpine Plants besides many of 
the beautiful and inexpensive well 
known varieties. 


Free catalogue on CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


























FLOWER LOVERS 


U/G Ug 
doubles the usual life of cut 
ottle postpaid. 


flowers. 50 cent or $1.00 b 

GARDEN CITY FLORA PRODUCTS 
12 Madison Avenue Newtonville, Mass. 
FLORA-GRO increases growth of potted plants 





Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
lants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
ow to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. 


Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 
Garden Olubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 
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Repairing Hotbed Sash 


( activities tend to go into somewhat of a 
slump in the Winter season, but if one is interested in 
starting plants early some time may well be spent in getting 
equipment into condition for early Spring work. Of most im- 
portance are the necessary repairs which hotbed sash always 
seem to need. Sash that are in fairly good condition but need 
only to be reglazed, should have the old glass removed as care- 
fully as possible and prepared for reglazing. Sash which are in 
poor condition, that is loose, broken corners or broken sash 
bars, or in other ways injured, should be carefully taken to 
pieces and the necessary repairs made. You will find that by 
taking one or two pieces of sash to pieces, if your sash is 
standard, you can usually get parts enough to repair other sash 
which may have broken parts. This is a good indoor opera- 
tion which is worth performing. 

The purpose of writing this article, however, is to point 
out that a gasolene blowtorch is one of the most effective pieces 
of equipment for cleaning sash in preparation to painting and 
reputtying it. Putty which has been in sash for a considerable 
length of time invariably has become very hard and is removed 
from the sash bars with difficulty. To avoid this, if you will 
take a gasolene blowtorch and simply warm up (being careful 
not to burn the wood) the putty at the edges of the sash bars, 
you will find that it can very easily be removed with a putty 
knife. This simple trick greatly speeds up the cleaning of sash 
bars, removing old paint and getting them in good condition. 

After the sash have been cleaned, repaired, and tightened 
up, they should then be given a coat of paint. Aluminum paint 
has proven very satisfactory for this purpose. After a coat of 
paint the glazing operation is undertaken. A seam of putty 
placed down the edge of the sash and the glass tightly fitted 
into it is held in place with glaziers’ points. The bottom end 
of the glass is tightly lapped over its predecessor. Clean off 
all surplus putty and lay the sash aside for the putty to dry. 
After the putty has thoroughly set, which may take two 
weeks or more, the sash should be given a second coat of paint 
and finally washed before using this Spring. 

Amherst, Mass. —A. M. Davis. 


Yuccas for Winter Color 


8 Brien common yucca grown in northern gardens can take 
care of itself, without attention of any sort, longer than 
most perennials, hence it is of especial value for use on slopes 
and in semi-wild spots in the large garden. It is a valuable 
source of Winter green in any garden, but of particular value 
in localities where coniferous and broad-leaved evergreens do 
poorly. It thrives in any well-drained soil, even in cinders, 
whether in sun or shade. It blooms freely only in sun, but 
inasmuch as its chief merit is in its stiff evergreen foliage, many 
gardeners treasure it even though it will not bloom where they 
have it growing. My own happiest use of it is against the 
common Virginia cedar. The contrasting greens form an inter- 
esting Winter composition, and the cedar makes a stunning 
background for the creamy flower spires in early Summer. 

In this locality, yucca grows easily from seed, clump divi- 
sions, or rootstock cuttings. Clumps dug in March are soon 
replaced by the growth sent up by bits of rootstock left in 
the ground during digging. Each bunch of leaves with its bit 
of attached rootstock makes a good plant before the end of the 
season, although every leaf commonly dies back before new 
ones appear. Surplus rootstock can be chopped in pieces with 
a sharp hatchet, allowing a bud to each piece—pieces very 
suggestive of potatoes cut for planting. Pieces planted here in 
March or April in ordinary garden loam or even in rather 
poor clay, with a soil covering of two inches, make good 
plants before the end of the Summer. Pieces once planted need 
no care whatever except weeding. 


South Carrollton, Ky. —Maud R. Jacobs. 








Develop- 
ments of the 


PACIFIC 
STRAIN 


of 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 


DELPHINIUM ARISTOCRATS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID — The 
dependable Hybrid. Mildew and heat re- 
sistant. Gorgeous shades of lightest blue 
to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 
pink fi ; some orchids; many dou- 
bles. ty, blooming size plants; 12 
for $1.00; 30 for $2.00. Large 2-year 
field wn plants; 6 for $1.00 aid. 

CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE”— A 
branching type. Grows 2’ to 3’ in height. 
Plowers of brilliant velvety blue. Stay in 
bloom longer than other hiniums. 
Blooming size plants; 20 for $1.00; 50 
for $2.00. —P 2-year field grown 
plants; 6 for $1. Fag 

ELATUM “ICEBE * — The pure white 
strain. Strikingly beautiful in the garden. 
Ideal for cutting. Large 2-year field 
grown plants; 4 for $1.00 postpaid. 

Descriptive catalog listing over 200 varieties of 

perennials and rock plants on request. 

HEREFORD'S GARDENS, CAKFORD, ILLINOIS 

















the all-purpose 
your roses from 
Complete 
ositively 


( TRI-OGEN. 
499 spray, protec 
conse and disease. 


P protection. J 
a Tatkspot and mildew; 


b 
Insect pests. 
pant sold by garden su 
: obtain, write us. 


unable to Ogen Bids. Phila., Pa. 


Rese Mig. Co., 208 
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THE WORLD'S FINESTIRIS 


Growing Stations on Beth Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 


Every known type of IRIS in the world, 
tested varieties. My Washington-Grown 
Jumbo Bearded Iris Piants will amaze you. 
Every garden lover has need of my 1939 
Iris Catalog, richly illustrated in color. 


Write for your free. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
DEPT. B BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 





GLADIOLUS 
Five Each Large Bulbs $2—Prepaid 
ACADIA DUNA 


BELLA DONNA 
BLEEDING HEART 


DEE JO 
DREAM O’ BEAUTY M. FULTON 
Write Dept. G for 1939 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Crown of Gold (gold 
hm medal winner) ; Yel- 





Ve nteed seeds, low prices 
w. Atlee Burpee Co., 348 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








Albamont Silver Medal 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Unsurpassed for Beauty 
Write for descriptive folder and prices 
which will save you money. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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THEY FED 
ME RIGHT 








e . 
Only by soil testing 2... you be su-e 
of giving your plants and grasses the right kind of 
nourishment. Sudbury Kits test for acidity and all 
important plant food elements. They enable you 
to make the soil adjustments required for a suc- 
cessful lawn and garden, 


Sudbury 
Soil Test 
Kit § 4” 


(club model) 


Cased in sturdy imitation leather. Makes 50 indi- 
vidual tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and 
acidity. Complete with instructions and data on 
plant needs. Order C.O.D. (or send check with 
order and we will pay shipping charges.) 





Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P.O.Box 641, South Sudbury, Mass. 


(Note: For Home Gardener's model, cardboard 
case, 20 individual tests, send only $2.) 








Choice Rock Plants and 
Iris 
CARL STARKER GARDENS 


JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 
New Catalogue Now Ready 











YOU WILL WANT TO GROW 


The All-America Awards—The New Euro- 
pean Novelty ARABIS “SPRING CHARM” 

-the dazzling ZINNIA “WILL ROGERS” 
and many of the other 1500 rare annual, 
alpine and perennial seeds and plants in our 
illustrated catalogue. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 








UNUSUAL PLANTS 
WYMAN'S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


0 cod 














BR egENN IAS 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
TEL. ROCKLAND 26 





u : M than a mere Catalog. 
4 ore tha mere alog 
A Little It gives you the unvar- 


BOOK nished truth about Roses. 
Also valuable Cultural Sug- 

Abo gestions. It is easy to grow 
ut Roses the Peterson way. 


ROSES” | ge is FREE; write 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, INC. 
MAIL: BOX 45, FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 
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THE NEW BOOKS 




















A Practical Sundial Book 

“Sundials” by R. Newton and Margaret L. Mayall. Published by Hale, 
Cushman & Flint, Boston, Mass. Price $2.00. 

It is easy to become romantic over sundials. Countless liter- 
ary references and innumerable poems referring to sundials 
down through the ages might readily be compiled. This is not 
that kind of book, however. It is a book which discusses 
sundials from the point of view of a man who wants to make 
one, set one up or adjust one to a given location. Some parts 
of the book suggest a volume on mathematics. In point of fact, 
however, the authors have used a geometrical method because 
it requires no particular knowledge of exact mathematics or of 
astronomy. This is not a book to consult for photographs of 
sundials or for mottos to be engraved upon them. It is the 
most complete work of its particular kind, however, which 
has yet been given to amateurs. It tells in detail how to 
understand, construct or correct sundials wherever they may 
be. The reader must adjust himself, however, to some in- 
accuracies in paging. 


Another Book on Botany 

“An Introduction to Botany” by Arthur W. Haupt. Published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

One who wishes to acquire a general understanding of 
botany will find this book an asset. It covers practically all 
phases of the subject and the relationships between them with- 
out becoming too deeply involved in any one particular phase. 
It is intended primarily for the college student, but is of 
particular value to anyone who would broaden his back- 
ground. 


The New Lily Yearbook 


IKE the annual Daffodil Yearbook, the Lily Yearbook is 
published by a committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society—in this case, the committee which arranges for the 
various lily conferences which are held in England. This, the 
seventh edition, contains notes of interest pertaining to various 
uncommon species such as Lilium waret and L. davidi as well 
as discussions on hybrid lilies and problems encountered by 
growers here and abroad. There are several papers on lilies in 
the garden and in woodland. Other papers deal with the 
fritillarias and Western American lilies. Also included is a 
biography of the noted French naturalist, Armand David, 
whose memory is kept alive by such plants as L. davidi, 
Clematis armandi and Davidia involucrata. It is not a book 
for the average amateur but is distinctly for the lily enthusiast. 











ELEGANT PETUNIAS 


Many like to start seeds early, 
indoors. Order now. 


Double Victorious. The nearest to 100% 
double yet produced. Extra large and 


A New Booklet 


Now Ready for 
Gardeners who 
desire the new 


in marvellous colors. ..... Pkt. $1.00 varieties of 
a “World Beauty.” A rot aves 
of rosy carmine. ........ 1.00 
California Fringed and Ruffled Giants. Large- 
normous singles with unusually bril- M 
liant markings. .......... Pkt. 50c Flowering 











Dwarf Ruffied Giants, Ramona Strain. 
Outstanding, showy singles. Pkt. 50c 
(Novelty). A single, ruffled 
giant; salmon rose, lighter center. 
Very handsome. .......... Pkt. 35c 
e Veil. A pure white, single fringed 

th of good size. ....... Pkt. 50c 
Dwarf Elk’s Pride. A distinct, tne 
purple. Single, plain edge, large flow- 
CR I, 9 46 43.0022 5055 Pkt. 50c 


Complete Catalog Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 


These new va- 

4 rieties are noted 

ematis for beauty of 

color, for size of 

flowers, and vigorous growth. The colors 

vary from pure white to violet-blue, from 
silvex-pink to deep crimson. 

Ask for this New Booklet 

It tells about these new varieties; a score 

of colored pictures add to its value; and 

helpful culture hints are given. Write to- 
day for a copy of Booklet H 

















James I. George & Son 
FAIRPORT, .NEW YORK 
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Y\ FROST-PROOF BEANS 


Plant as soon as ground thaws ovt—3 to 4 weeks 


New 
Garden Book ree URGES SEED & 
PLANT CO., 276 F. P., GALESBURG, MICH. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advances. 





BLUEBERRIES: New cultivated GIANTS, 
most delightful to grow. Ornamental, valu- 
able. Delicious wholesome fruit for young 
and old. Plants all sizes. Grower’s prices, 
Free Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
Mass. 





SEEDS OF Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas yien. Atma ne 
Catalogue on request. Fr. W chumacher, 
Horticulturist, P. 0. By "151, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 





WANTED: Greenhouses for dismantling, 
hot-bed sash, irrigating grtee. garden 
equipment of all kinds. Suesserman, 
Kenilworth, N. J 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





ORNAMENTAL NATIVE PLANTS. Wild 
oryens. Catalogue. Three Laurels, Marshall, 





GREENHOUSES: 8x6 $37.50. Not lean-to. 
George Pearce, Builder, East Orange, N. J 





BOOK OF FLOWERS FREE: New Phlox, 
Dahlias, Jap Iris, Hardy Asters, Gladiolus. 
i Gillet, Box 451, New Lebanon, 





POTASH FERTILIZER (Canadian Hard- 
wood Ashes): Write for free circular ex- 
plaining use. George Stevens, Peterborough, 
Ontario. 





OLD AND RARE BOOKS ON LILIES AND 
NOMOCHARIS offered for sale by Abbé 
Souillet, Milly par Gennes (Maine-et-Loire), 
France. Descriptive list on application. 





AMERICAN HOLLY: 6”-8”—$5.00 per 
100. Send for list of 150 other rare hardy 
evergreens, trees, shrubs, etc., 10 to 75c 

a ~ eae Nursery, Neshaminy, Bucks 
0., Pa. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 

subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 

Special rates for small clubs. Harold T. 

— 124 Edgell Road, Framingham Centre, 
ass. 





“MISTAKES OF Amateur Gardeners,” “Un- 

usual and Important Facts About Garden- 

ing,” “Garden Treasures.” Mrs. Gertrude 

6 Phillips, Sheridan Road, Swampscott, 
ass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING HEAD GARDENER or SUPER- 

INTENDENT: Middle age, married, no 

children. Life experience. Excellent refer- 

a. D. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 











HEAD GARDENER: Twenty years’ experi- 
ence under glass and outdoors. Landscap- 
ing, rock gardens, general estate manage- 
ment. Trained here and abroad. F. W. G., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





MATURED WORKING SUPERINTEND- 
ENT: Farm estate, unusual qualifications 
for every phase of work. College graduate, 
now employed, can handle any proposition. 
Married, _ % no liquor or tobacco. Real 
references. C. N., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





ASSISTANT GARDENER: Scotch-Ameri- 
can, willing worker, well recommended, 
wishes position private estate or nursery. 
J. A., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Single, middle aged, thoroughly 

experienced, greenhouse man for private 

place. Excellent references required. Ad- 

A B. I., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


68th 
Spring Flower Show 


Thursday, March 16 
to 


Tuesday, March 21 


MECHANICS BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Special Attractions: 


"GARDENING DOWN 
THE AGES" 


showing typical gardens of different periods 
running back 2000 years. 


“EARLY NEW ENGLAND 
ESTATE" 


with a mansion house and its surrounding 
gardens. 


HOURS: 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


(except Thursday, from 12 M., and 
Sunday, from | P.M. to 10 P.M.) 


Admission $1.00 


(tax exempt) 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


Evening Lecture 
February 7th At 8:30 P.M. 


"GARDENS IN THE SHADE" 


By Mr. Arthur Herrington 





Monthly Meeting 


February | 5th At 2:30 P.M. 


"THE BACKGROUND OF 
HORTICULTURE" 


By Dr. William J. Robbins 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


in co-operation with 


THE GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


will present a 


COURSE FOR FLOWER 
SHOW EXHIBITORS 


FEBRUARY 15 and 16, 1939 


Sixteenth Floor 
Insurance Company of 
North America Building 

1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Open to All 


Course Ticket $5.00 
Individual Sessions $2.00 each 


For further details, apply to the 
Secretary of the Society 




















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Important Coming Events 


HERB COOKERY 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Subur- 
banites, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. ; 4 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 7 re iz 
American Farm Machine Co. \S Fr Ae RD 
1084 33rd Ave. $.£. Minneapolis, Minn. “S22 










LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
Winter Term in Boston 
SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 5 
John A. Parker, 8.B.M. Arch., Director 
8 Newbury St. Write for Catalog 

Boston 


PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal 
100 lbs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2. 75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.50 
Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 


Philadelphia phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 


SEEDLINGS 


Grow your own successfully this year in 
sand with chemicals. Eliminate the ‘‘damp- 
ing off’ fungus and other soil diseases. 
Special Offer: To introduce this practical 
yer aid: FREE packet of seed, 1938 All 
erica Gold Medal Winner, Morning 


for 35 gallons solution 75c postpaid. Com- 
plete directions. 
GARDEN CHEMICAL CO., Livingston, N. J. 


QUALITY TREES 


and Plants 
Fine plants of Yews, Hemlocks, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Flowering Dogwoods, Maples. 
Many in unusual sizes. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
West Newbury Massachusetts 






































February 3. Boston, Mass. The annual Camellia Show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

February 9. Pittsburgh, Penna. The annual Flower Show at the 
Garden Center, Schenley Park. 

February 12-19. Houston, Tex. National Flower and Garden Show 
of the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists 
at the Sam Houston Coliseum. 

February 17-25. Baltimore, Md. The second North American Sports, 
Garden, and Outdoor Life Show at the Fifth Regiment Armory. 

February 18-22. Cloverdale, Calif. Annual Citrus Fair (Since 1893). 

February 18. San Francisco, Calif. Opening of the ten-month Flower 
Show in the Hall of Flowers at the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position. 

February 24-26. Palm Beach, Fla. 
Garden Club. 

February 25-26. Houston, Tex. Annual Azalea Trail sponsored by the 
River Oaks Garden Club. 

February 28-March 3. Houston, Tex. Twenty-sixth annual meeting 
of the Garden Club of America. 

March 4-13. Mexico City, Mex. Annual Garden Pilgrimage to Mexico 
City starting from Los Angeles, California. 

March 4-19. Natchez, Miss. Eighth annual Pilgrimage of the Pil- 
grimage Garden Club. 

March 4-April 4. Laurel, Miss. The annual Chemurgic Trek. 

March 9-12. Worcester, Mass. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

March 10-26. Woodville, Miss. Woodville Garden Club Pilgrimage 
to ante bellum homes and gardens. 

March 12-19. New Orleans, La. Annual Spring Fiesta, including 
garden tours, flower show (March 17-19), and flower pageant. 

March 13-18. New York, N. Y. Twenty-sixth annual International 
Flower Show of the Horticultural Society of New York co-operating 
with the New York Florists’ Club at the Grand Central Palace. 

March 15-16. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. The annual Flower Show of the 
Fort Lauderdale Garden Club. 

March 16-21. Boston, Mass. Sixty-eighth annual New England Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at the 
Mechanics Building. 

March 18-26. St. Louis, Mo. 
Garden Show in the Arena. 
March 20-25. Philadelphia, Penna. The Philadelphia Flower Show at 

the Commercial Museum. 

— 25-April 2. Chicago, IIl. 

ier. 

March 25-April 2. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden Ex- 
hibition at Convention Hall. 


Flower Show of the Palm Beach 


The Greater St. Louis Flower and 


The Chicago Flower Show at Navy 





Attractive little booklet with excellent 
recipes. Sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


NEW HERB CATALOGUE 
Sent on receipt of 10 cents 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


GROW THEM INDOORS 

by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 

Most complete and fastest selling 

book on HOUSE PLANTS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 


FEED YOUR PLANTS 


THE MODERN WAY 
Use Lee yt oar —original plant food in 
handiest TABLET form. Makes plants grow 
faster — 1 A No fass, muss or odor. 
Proved results. Economical. Ask your dealer 
or send toe 10c he for ya size er pecbene. 
Agri-Lab., inc. 3436 Milton Ave., Columbas, O. 


Orim CU PLANT 























TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
BROOKLINE MASS. 
Asp. 4204-4205 

















STRAWBERRIES 


The new “annual” or runnerless Straw- 
berries bear for months first year from 
seed, delicious fruits of red, white or 
pink. Seeds of six kinds, one pkt. of 
each, for $1.00. Catalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 
























1] MCGREDY’S SUNSET 
A glorious new rose from the House 
of McGredy in Ireland 






QeETERNAL YOUTH 
The ultimate in pink roses 


ACKSON & PERKINS presents two superb new Garden 
Roses certain to cast a refreshing brilliance on the 
garden scene. Roses selected from the best the world has 
to offer. One comes from the Ireland of sentiment and 
legend; while the other brings with it the sparkle and 
warmth of the Italian Riviera. You will want to make a 


& 


‘ 
$ ng tans place for these two beautiful New Roses on your own 
w7lio’s Fain *) 
ome grounds. 
HO, CARDEN 
5 McGREDY’S SUNSET— ETERNAL YOUTH— 


(Pat. Pend.) As glorious in color 
as a summer sunset. The outside 
petals warm yellow, tipped orange, 
while the inside is a burst of 
chrome yellow flushed with scar- 
let. Magnificent bush with dark 
i green foliage. Unusually fragrant. 


Vi We} Sun resistant. 


Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsrnen and Dealers Everywhere 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. new'von'stot 


The World's Largest Rose Growers 


(Pat. Pend.) Perfectly formed 
buds are of a joyful pink hue, 
long pointed, with yellow at 
the base of each petal. Bush is 
symmetrical and disease re- 
sistant. Sweetness of old- 
fashioned rose in fragrance. 
Prolific bloomer. 


“Molo 








THE FLORIBUNDAS 


Everywhere garden lovers are enthusiastic about the Floribundas. A 
new Class of Roses especially bred for mass planting. They are noted 
for their permanence, continuity of bloom, and ease of culture. They 
are winter hardy, vary from single 
to full double, bloom in clusters 
of large flowers, and ixclude the 
entire range of colors. Should be 
planted in groups or masses. For 
color display they are more effec- 
tive and more permanent than 
geraniums and tender foliage f 
plants. Write today for full details. Pr’ 


Sed foe FREE BOOK 


Send for helpful booklet, “All About the New 
Roses.” Shows 27 roses in full color. Sketches and 
data insure success with roses. Send today! 





JACKSON & PERKINS CoO., 
Dept. HT-29 Newark, New York State 


Please send me a copy “All About the New Roses.”’ I understand that 
it is free. 


Pi cindex anrilng abe at ovine <5 bt sb ae to euee wees deeew adeeee tea 








